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soot EITHER frenzied finance nor the question of labor 
ik is so critical a problem for our statesmen as 
those that now confront the French republic. 
And the difficulties in France, due to the ex- 
pulsion of religious orders and to the deporta- 
tion of monks and nuns, are as nothing to the problems con- 
nected with the constant depopulation of the-country. To the 
Frenchmen of Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles, Paris, or Havre, 
the people beyond the borders of Alsace and Lorraine, adding 
nearly a million a year to their sixty millions, are as a night- 
mare. Moltke’s remark that ‘‘ Germany’s birthrate is the best 
guarantee of her permanent position as a great power ’-——giving 
her the equivalent of an annual battle gained over her watch- 
ful rival—is one of those gruesome and grim sayings that 
have sunk deep into the French heart and mind. In 1800 
Europe had 98,000,000 inhabitants.. Of these France numbered 
26,000,000; in 1900 France had 38,000,000 out of Europe’s 
total of 343,000,000. In other words, the republic’s relative 
position was far below what it had been at the beginning of 
1800; for, instead of having 26 per cent of Europe’s popula- 
tion, it had only I1 per cent. 

While it is true that the French language is still the lan- 
guage of a large part of polite society throughout the world, 
and is likely to continue to be such for some time, it is no 
longer popular among the world’s masses. To-day 45,000,000 
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speak French; 100,000,000 German; and 150,000,000 English ; 
and the last two are rapidly increasing. It is even doubtful 
that French will again be the language most widely used in 
science, society, and literature. 

In 1850 France had a little more than thirty-five million 
souls (35,260,000); in 1900, 38,961,000, an increase in fifty 
years of 3,701,000; Great Britain had 27,369,000 in 1850, 
41,484,000 in 1900, a gain of 14,115,000. Germany’s population 
jumped from 35,397,000 in 1850, to 56,345,000 in 1900, a gain 
of 29,948,000; to-day it is beyond the 60,000,000 limit. Aus- 
tria-Hungary had 30,727,000 in 1850, 45,314,000 in 1900, a 
gain of 14.587,000. Russia had 66,714,000 in 1850, and 128,- 
893,000 in 1900, gain, 60,183,000. Italy had 23,617,000 in 1850, 
32,450,000 in 1900, a gain of 8,833,000. In the case of Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, and Italy, these are normal figures 
rather than normal growths. One is hardly justified in com- 
paring them with American and Australian figures, for these 
have been largely influenced by enormous tides of immigration. 
For example, the present tide pouring into the United States 
brings nearly a million a year. 

The best way to get at what is bad or good in the French 
system is by going back to the very beginning, or at least far 
enough back to get beyond the waves of what the world calls 
modern thought and civilization, both of which have been in- 
fluenced by modern materialistic philosophy. In 1698 France 
had 38 per cent of Europe’s population, or something like 
nineteen or twenty millions; less than a hundred years later, 
in 1787, she had 256,000,000; but of these a million or more 
were added by the annexation of Lorraine, in 1766, and of 
Corsica two years later. The natural, normal increase, due to 
the people’s virility and virtue, was large also. The atmosphere 
of France beyond the borders of the Court was healthy. The 
home was still the hearthstone of as manly men as ever fol- 
lowed the banners of Bayard, Louis IX., or the white plume 
of Navarre. As late as 1850, France held first place in point 
of population among European states. After that the down- 
ward tendency is rapid. First in 1850, she was sixth in 1900. 
Even Italy, at the present rate of increase in the peninsular 
kingdom, will surely eclipse France. The increase per thousand 
in the leading countries of Europe is indicated by the follow- 
ing graphic figures for five decades. France for the decades 
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beginning 1850 increased 93, 123, 130, 73, and 46, respectively ; 
England 156, 256, 340, 285, and 375; Germany, 235, 307, 442, 
419, 692; Austria-Hungary 181, 304, 180, 348, 394; Italy, 108, 
178, 166, 200, 200. In 1899 the excess of births in France, 
over deaths, was 31,321; in England, 422,156; Germany, 795,- 
107—it is now (1905) nearly a million; Austria-Hungary 
530,806; Italy, 385,165. In 1900 the excess in France was 
nearly 20,330, while in all the others a normal increase is re- 
corded. Is it any wonder then that French thinkers are call- 
ing attention to the fact that the republic is weak in one of 
its vital parts? Consul Haynes quotes a lawyer who talks of 
his country being eaten by a deadly canker—which is consum- 
ing its influence, its powers to expand, and its brilliancy, little 
by little, until, if things go on as they have been going, from 
bad to worse, France will count no longer in the councils of 
Europe. I can see a day not so very far away, if matters 
continue as they have done for years, when the Germans will 
have spread from the Baltic to the Pyrenees, and from the 
Rhine to the English Channel. Slowly, surely, irresistibly, the 
race that gave a name to Northern Italy (Lombardy), and a 
name to Northern France (Normandy), are penetrating into the 
interior of France. The tide takes on greater and greater pro- 
portions as it grows, Glacier-like, it is becoming more and 
more irresistible. Unless France reforms, or God interposes in 
her behalf, Paris is to pay tribute to Berlin. 

That the family is fundamental nobody knows better than 
the French. There are few Frenchmen foolish enough to deny 
the need of a virile and virtuous race if perpetuation is to be 
possible. Foresters, for a long time, foolishly led legislators 
to believe that the forests of Europe might be saved by the 
planting of a tree for each tree cut down. To-day the 
educated, scientific forester knows that if a forest is not to 
perish, not one, but many trees must be planted for every 
tree cut down. The same is true of families. Two, even 
three or four, children in the family will not save it, if the 
purpose is merely to save. Calculations of that kind are not 
based upon virtue, and where there is no virtue there will be 
little or no virility. Even the four and a half children to a 
family, of the world’s learned physiologists, will not save 
society, unless behind the four we have the good old whole- 
some virtues for which mathematics and Malthusian methods 
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of regulation of populations are no substitute. Of the 10,845,- 
247 families in France in 1900, 1,808,839, or 16.68 per cent 
had no children. Nearly 2,000,000 families in France child- 
less! Is it any wonder that men like Beaulieu, Neymark, 
Guyot,' and before them Lavergne, are alarmed? Of those 
10,845,247 families 2,638,752, or 24.33 per cent, had but one 
child each, 2,397,259, or 21.94 per cent, had two children, 
1,593,387, Or 14.69 per cent, three each, 984,162, or 9.07 per 
cent, four each, 584,582, 5.39 per cent, five, 331,640, 3.06 
per cent, six, 287,771, or 2.67 per cent, seven, and the re- 
mainder, 234,855, 2.17 per cent, an unknown number. 

There is something suggestive, even significant, in the 
French laws of 1666 that provided a pension of $386 (2,000 
francs), the equivalent of considerably more than a $1,000 of 
to-day’s money, to each family of 12 children, and $190 
to each family of six children. Did the French kings and 
statesmen of that day discern the germ of the evil that is 
now destroying France? It would seem as if some far- 
seeing philosopher had gained the ear of the king. Was it 
Bossuet? Had it come a little latter than 1666 one might 
suspect Fénelon. Both were great men. Both were far- 
sighted. Both were wise and virtuous. In modern times the 
first vigorous word of warning came from Lavergne. It came 
when the census of 1856 had revealed a state of affairs for 
which even the most pessimistic were far from prepared. For 
some years, preceding 1846, the annual average increase had 
been 200,000; from ’46 to ’56 it had fallen to 60,000. The 
best men in France, even its philosophers, began to be 
alarmed. 

In 1882, a German, Grad, compared the population move- 
ments in France and in Germany for the period 1820-1880. 
He found that France had increased to 36,000,000, from 
30,000,000, while Germany—leaving out Alsace, and Lorraine— 
had increased from 26,000,000 to 42,000,000. According to 
Herr Grad, Russia required only 50 years to double its popu- 
lation, Norway and Sweden 53 years, England and Prussia 55, 
Belgium 79, Italy 84, Spain 104, Austria 110, France 183. It 
was undoubtedly this evidence of weakness, figures like those 
of the German, that led Bertillon, one of the ablest of French 
scientists to cry out: “ Our country is threatened with an ir- 
redeemable loss. The sterility of French marriage threatens 
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to relegate France to an obscure corner of the Anglo-Saxon 
world.” 

Of literary leaven, there has been, God knows, enough. 
The republic reeks with the rottenest of literature. Apart 
from the vile things of Zola, Maupassant, and Flaubert, the 
erotic works of Loti, there has been a flood of literature so 
vile and vicious that the whole vocabulary of French argot— 
or slang—and the lingual powers of the republic’s gamins, 
could hardly characterize it. The republic is reaping what it 
sowed. To-day France is flooded with a literature that is ex- 
pected to stem the tide. It is Canute and his courtiers, or 
Mrs. Partington and her broom again. French engineers, by 
planting alder on the banks of torrential streams in the Alps 
of Southern France, and by building dams of carefully selected 
and carefully constructed masonry in the same hills, have con- 
trolled waters that hitherto had washed away vast wealth and 
ravaged vineyards. They have reforested denuded lands on the 
mountain sides and along the shore, saving vast regions to the 
republic, ravaged formerly by the winds that swept them with 
sands. Will the economic and sociologic engineers, or wise 
men do as much to obviate the dangerous and destructive 
winds and waters that are sweeping French society from its 
feet, undermining French family life, the very foundations of 
the republic? ‘What is to become of France, the great 
nation ?” is being asked by the best blood in the republic, for 
there is a best blood, that which runs red and true to the 
virility and virtues of the France of a Bayard or a Louis IX. 
Remedial legislation in the forms of bills has been submitted, 
discussed, and passed. But when, in human history, was any 
people, or a part of any people, legislated into virtue? Debate 
after debate has been held inside and outside the walls of 
Parliament, but all to no purpose. The cancer remains eating, 
is ever eating, its way into the vitals of the country. Societies 
have been formed for the purpose of concerted effort to stay 
the tide, everything that the imagination of man, the fancy of 
woman, the experience of the past suggested, except the: good 
old-fashioned virtue which is the best guarantee of virility, has 
been tried; in other words, every remedy but the one that 
right reason demands has been employed. The population is 
practically standing still. 

In 1896 an organization known as the “National Alliance 
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for Increasing the Population of France” was founded. Its 
purpose is to point out the dangers threatening France from 
the indifference of its children. It hopes to help by the intro- 
duction of fiscal or other measures to augment the number of 
births. Just what the “other” measures are to be does not 
appear; but nobody believes that any fiscal measures will save 
society. The Alliance calls attention to the facts: First, “‘ That 
France is on the way to become a third-class power.” As if 
the question of the position occupied by a people -had, or should 
have, anything to do with its virtue or the practice thereof. 
It would be hard to indicate the class to which Switzerland 
belongs as a world power; but its place, by virtue of its 
people’s sturdy and lusty virility, is well towards the top of 
any European classification. The Alliance says: Second, “‘ That 
this tendancy, to become a third-class power, is due to a di- 
minished birth-rate.” Third, “It is the duty of every man to 
contribute to the perpetuity of his country as much as it is to 
defend it.” This is a novel but a natural kind of patriotism. 
Fourth, “To bring up a child is to subject oneself to a form 
of taxation.” Fifth, ‘To subject oneself sufficiently to such 
taxation each family should rear at least three children.” 
Why three? Here is the hopeless mathematics of all this 
French philosophy about families, family life, population, and 
Gepopulation. The key to it all is virtue, virility, and every 
honest effort to get as many children as can be begotten, 
in lawful wedlock, by healthy, honest parents. Anything 
less than this will be weakening; any artificial interference 
based on three or thirty-three will end in disaster. The 
republic must go back to the sturdy virtues of the France that 
bred children for the love of God and the glory of Christ. 
The Alliance goes on to say: Sixth, ‘That families with more 
than three children should be free from taxation.” It is this 
topsy-turvy way of measuring the whole question of life, 
family, and population by the dollar and cent, franc and cen- 
time standard, that is playing havoc with the home life of the 
world. Wherever it is introduced death ensues. Seventh, says 
the Alliance, ‘‘The laws of inheritance and the methods of di- 
viding property should be modified, since the present laws, 
based as they are on compulsory division, contribute much to 
what is called paternal egotism.” It seems to me much more 
like paternal egoism. It is perhaps a little of both. The 
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Alliance says: Eighth and lastly, ‘Infants should be pro- 
tected in order to diminish the mortality of the new-born.” 
How? When? Where? Under what kind of conditions? 
Normal and natural, or abnormal and unnatural? Under 
virtuous, virile conditions, or under vicious, ¢ffeminate, or 
articificial conditions? I am far from opposing the Alliance. 
Any effort that has for its purpose the resuscitation and 
perpetuation of a great people, like the French, must not 
be ridiculed. I admire the spirit of the Alliance. It has 
worked day in and day out for nearly ten years. In 1900 
it caused the whole question to be carried into the French 
Senate, where it was discussed for days. As a result the 
Senate sent out a committee to study the subject, to give 
hearings, to collect evidence, etc. In 1902 this committee went 
back to the Senate laden down with material. The amazed 
and frightened senators sent out another, larger committee in 
1902, with instructions to go into the “momentous” question 
quite exhaustively. This committee has been meeting from 
time to time, but has, as yet, no definite report to offer. 
Nobody doubts the ability or the desire of French senators to 
size up a situation such as the vice-condemned have built up 
and the absence of virility and virtue has augmented, but 
how many children do French senators\and representatives of 
the people in the French Assembly average themselves? How 
many children will one find in the families that are forcing 
France to be false to the past? 

Only the mocking laugh of a Voltaire could arouse the 
French people to a full realization of their danger. In assigning 
causes for the constant tendancy towards deterioration in French 
family life, all kinds of theories prevail. A popular ore is the 
weakness of religious convictions, the failure, in millions of 
families, to practice the sturdy virtues of the past. Possibly 
this will appeal to all those who, after careful investigation, 
find the old-fashioned families of 10, 12, or 14 persons in those 
parts of the republic that have retained the practice of their 
religious duties. While it is apparently true that Normandy 
and Burgundy are the most prosperous parts of the republic, 
it is just as true that Brittany, Auvergne, Aveyron, and other 
steady, solid, virtuous, and virile parts, are the most fecund, 
z. ¢., have the largest families. I said apparently most pros- 
perous. I used the word “‘apparently ” advisedly. What is 
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meant by prosperity? Are the people of vast wealth in 
France or in this republic the most prosperous people of 
France or of the United States? I doubt it. Prosperity is a 
word that will bear many interpretations. One fact that stands 
out in all the discussions about depopulation, degeneracy, etc., 
etc., in France is this: that the parts of France that are faith- 
ful to the traditions of the ancient religion, and to the tradi- 
tions of the old French families, have large families. Atheists, 
freethinkers, and all those who are opposed to the Catholic 
Church, rail against that religion because, forsooth, they be- 
lieve it.to be unfavorably disposed to the repopulation of France, 
because it tends towards mysticism, advocates the celibacy 
of the priests, religious orders, etc., etc. How about Italy, 
Spain, Bavaria, and Baden? These are sad and silly asser- 
tions; they are anything but arguments. Material prosperity 
is made to do service for those who fail to find anything along 
the saner and safer lines followed by those who never ignore 
the mighty forces of religion and heredity as well as those of 
environment. Let us have the full equation, every factor. 
Let none be left out. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth! 

Economic absurdities are made to take the place of actual 
facts, because prejudice precludes clearness of vision. Tenden- 
cies, we are told, are laws; and the word law is applied to a 
heterogeneous mass of muddy, meaningless theories. Agricul- 
tural and industrial crises, we are told, have their influence upon 
population. Of course they have, but to what extent? Does a 
family diminish its strength in its struggle for existence, does it 
wisely diminish its expenses by curtailing the number of little 
ones that it allows to enter its fold? We are told that it 
does. If this is so, how about all the economic heresy of the 
past? How about Evolution? May not the crises be caused 
by a decrease in the number of children? Will not a father 
of six children work harder, longer, and better, etc., for his 
little flock than a man who has no little ones? And will not 
the work of such a man mean more to society than the work 
of the man who shirks the responsibilities of paternity? Will 
it not add more to its material prosperity? Will not such 
citizens be a nation’s best guarantee against the vicissitudes 
of financial crises, and the still sterner vicissitudes of war? 
Paternal selfishness, the egoism referred to above, is put down 
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by some as a cause. It is said that certain fathers, who 
would have been able to get along nicely with one or two 
children, take artificial means to limit the number of arrivals 
in their family circle, thus debasing themselves physically, and 
prostituting the home. Another specious, but dangerous 
doctrine is advanced by those who oppose to the foregoing 
what they call the more profound and generous sentiment, 
‘‘paternal love, which prefers one child, well clad, to six or 
eight in rags.” Again I ask an explanation of this absurd 
and heretical economics. As a matter of fact, the families 
that are smaller are the ones, 999 times in a 1,000, that are 
best able to clothe little ones, were they allowed to come. 
One writer tells us that the present financial condition of 
France, necessitating, as it does, heavy taxes, outweighs, in a 
majority of cases, paternal love. By leading men to disobey 
the injunction to ‘‘increase and multiply,” it leads them to 
prefer one or two children, and it has led France to a prob- 
lematical, hypothetical poverty. This writer tells us that 
France has a public debt of $6,000,000,000; but Alfred Ney- 
mark, in a most elaborate, able, and convincing series of 
papers, shows France to be better off, financially, in spite of 
her enormous debt, than any other European State. Then, 
again, what answer shall be given to those economists who 
claim that eminence in debt in no way debars a people from 
eminence in prosperity, or those other scientists who say 
emigration offers evidence of a people’s condition? The fact 
of the matter is society has yet to solve, scientifically, a great 
many questions which now, as formerly, are left to empiricists 
and charlatans. Figures offered to help us understand the 
French ‘crises, and its problems of population, are as mislead- 
ing as any ever put forth to bolster up a political or economic 
theory. “In 1874,” says one writer, “after the liquidation of 
the war of 1870, the ordinary expenses of the government 
amounted to $493,000,000; twenty-six years later, all years of 
peace, they were $682,641,000, an addition of $189,641,000.” 
The average annual budget increase for the last twenty-five 
years ‘was $7,000,000. Besides, France, with her 36,000,000 
people, is said to support the biggest budget in the world, 
but she has the biggest debt. Again, as Mr. Neymark points 
out, if not in so many words, at least by inference, France is 
better able to bear her budget, big as it is, than are many 
whose budgets, even relatively, are much smaller. France is 
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regarded as the richest country in Europe; certainly in. conti- 
nental Europe. If the tide of emigration tells the story, she 
certainly is. 

The net interest on the public debt of France, in 1874, 
was $190,105,000. To-day, by the transformation of stocks, 
$20,844,000 were taken off, still the total to-day is $223,000,- 
ooo. But is not the France of 1905 better able to bear the 
burden of $223,000,000 than the France of 1874 was to bear 
that of $190,105,000? I dislike comparisons; but the history 
of our own budget will occur to many, and will be the best 
answer to those who object to increased expenditures in 
France, or seek to solve the problem of depopulation of the 
country by reference thereto. I can hardly connect, as some 
writers do, “‘the lagging wheels of industry in France,” “small 
profits,” etc., etc., with the burden of taxation. What I mean 
is that they, the lagging wheels and small profits, are not 
entirely, nor in any very great degree, due to taxes. To 
quote Neymark again, the burden of the French debt is held 
at home. Almost all the interest is paid to the French people. 
Enormous sums also are paid to the French people by Russia 
and other countries. I have seen it stated somewhere that 
Russia holds at least $2,000,000,000 borrowed from France. 
Taxes! France, it is true, is taxed heavily, and I am not sure 
that it is not taxed, in many cases, very unwisely. But we 
must look elsewhere for the cause of lagging wheels and small 
profits. The history of Germany since 1871 will suggest some 
of the causes. There is a poll tax, it is true, a rent or in- 
come tax, dog tax, land tax, vehicle tax, door and window 
tax, octroi tax besides customs duties affecting foods and life’s 
various necessities. In 1876 the average per capita tax in 
France was $15.25, in 1902 it was $18.50. If departmental 
and communal taxes are added, the total is fully $25. In 
Russia, the average is $7.14, in England $9.65, in Italy $10.04, 
in Germany $11.19, in Austria $12.35. Have we here the so- 
lution of the population problem; or of the lagging wheels 
and small profits? By no means. These taxes do not turn 
parents from the delights of parentage; nor discouragé mar- 
riage and maternity. All these are infinitesimal compared with 
the awful want of the simpler virtues summed up in the lives 
of the saintly peasants that lived for and in the love of that 
God whose words—well worth heeding—were, “increase and 
multiply.” France needs to return to the bed-rock of the 
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virtues inspired by the religion from which she is turning. 
By some, military service is supposed to be responsible for 
much of the indifference to marriage and parentage. Mr. 
Yves Guyot, one of the ablest statesmen in France, a man 
who was once Minister of Public Works, says: ‘The military 
service is one of the chief elements in the causes underly- 
ing the falling off in the population of France.” In another 
place he says, referring to primogeniture, which prevails still 
in some parts of France: 


The eldest son inherits the land, such as it is. There 
will be no fear of having to share it with others, no danger 
of its being divided. The heir finds himself in a position 
equal to that of his parents. This is a dream of all good 
French parents, and they are numerous. ‘Their intention 
is to protect their children against all the contingencies 
of life. The child is brought up to hate and to fear com- 
petition. He thinks a great deal more of his position, al- 
ready acquired and that he is born into, than of any posi- 
tion he might win for himself. When, later, he marries, he 
takes to wife another acquired position, he must have a 
‘*dot,’’ a fortune that will enable him to keep up his 
proper position and rank in the world. Such as these 
think more of conserving than of acquiring, of keeping what 
they have inherited than of striving after anything farther. 
They take fright easily, and stand in dread of anything 
that might compromise them. Protected by their parents, 
when young, they demand protection from the State when 
they are grown up. They become landowners, magistrates, 
officers. They will receive modest salaries, but their future 
is assured, and they will have a retreat or pension ready 
for their declining years. As a result, they will not al- 
low the even tenor of their lives to be troubled by too 
many children, the weight of which would endanger the 
equilibrium of the budget, and whose future welfare would 
be too troublesome a subject to be bothered with. 


Doctors in law, divinity, and medicine, never disagreed more 
as to ways and means of meeting evils in the realms over 
which they rule than do economists and sociologists as to the 
best methods of applying remedies to social and economic 
evils. Thousands, all over the world, are wondering whether a 
way will ever be found for solving the population problems, 
not only of France but of other countries. Since the doctrines 
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of Malthus and Ricardo disturbed the mental equilibrium 
which, willing to leave all to God, went on its way rejoicing, 
the population problem has been a black beast among econo- 
mists and statesmen. Thousands have suggested all kinds of 
remedies for the difficulties under which France suffers; since 
all see the possibility of the social plague passing beyond the 
borders or boundaries of France. Indeed, the divorce evil of 
the United States and other countries promises problems no 
less difficult than that by which the French are confronted. 
But all these schemes leave God out of the equation. Among 
the many methods suggested, that of fiscal reform alone has 
been followed consecutively for any long period of time. Of 
course, I am calling attention to those who seek to find a solu- 
tion along what are called scientific, economic, or sociologic 
lines. To say that the solution should be sought where others 
have found it, along lines laid down by dogmatic religions, 
would leave oneself liable to the charge of being unscientific. 
The writer to whom reference has been oftenest made in this 
article, calls attention to Renan’s remark, to the effect that 
contemporaneous French society seems to be formed upon a 
belief that man is a theoretical rather than a real being, des- 
tined to live alone without family or relations with other men. 
Indeed, Frenchmen may be said to have done a large part of 
the world’s social, economic, and political experimenting. Many 
have chosen to live alone, that is if the life lived by the bache- 
lors of the big French cities can be called living alone. Again, 
according to some, all this living alone goes back to taxation. 
“The state” we are told, “in trying to tax the apparent re- 
sources, the outward, or apparent signs of wealth, often taxes 
unjustly.” Families seem, at times, to be taxed according to 
their size, and not according to their actual ability to pay. 
Persons, particularly the so-called ventiers of France, retired 
business men, a class little known in England, and not at all 
in the United States, who have large families, have need of 
larger houses than bachelors require, hence these persons have 
to pay heavier,taxes than bachelors who may have much more 
money, for the taxes are based upon the amount of rent paid. 
This same tax bears heavily upon the married men, fathers of 
families, for the larger the house the more numerous the doors 
and windows, and the heavier the taxes. Again the pater- 
familias has to pay out more in taxes when he comes to feed 
the mouths of his little ones, for his octroi tax is sure to in- 
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crease as the number of mouths to be fed increases. Bertillon 
believes that three children to each family are necessary if na- 
tional equilibrium is to be maintained. An American writer 
thinks, with some European scientists, that 41%4 to a family is 
the only fairly safe or successful average. Two of Bertillon’s 
three are to replace the parents, the third is a sort of reserve 
to increase the population or to take the place of the dead, or 
of chose who emigrate. According to that great Frenchman 
(Bertillon), the family that fails to raise three children, fails in 
its duty to society. Such a family should make up to the 
State by the payment of taxes, while the families that give 
more than three children to the commonwealth should not only 
be untaxed, but compensated. But neither Bertillon nor the 
advocates of rewards have ever been able to devise a practical 
basis upon which payments to big families should be based. 
Old-fashioned economists believe the big family, if solid, sound, 
sturdy, and healthy, will give and reap its own rewards. Bill 
after bill has been drawn and presented, having for its object 
the taxation of old maids, bachelors, and childless families. This 
is not a new idea, nor is it exclusively French. Some say 
that an inheritance law favoring large families would work 
wonders. At present France has an inheritance law that has 
all the effect of a tax. Every dollar left asa legacy or falling 
to an heir pays a certain percentage to the government. It is 
proposed so to regulate this that it will fall heaviest on families 
of one child, less heavily on those leaving two children, etc., 
etc., and thus have the effect of a premium on large families. 
Bad as are all these fiscal or financial ways of working up an 
interest in large families, this is one of the best, not so much 
because it affects the size of the families, as that it affects a 
fairer disposition of the wealth left by the dead. Such a law 
as that outlined above all but succeeded in passing the French 
Senate in 1900. It failed by 30 votes out of a total of 228. 
In 1901 an inheritance law did pass which was a slight modi- 
fication of the one outlined above. It is a modification of 
the old inheritance law, and favors large families. 

The new law puts a tax upon the individual parts of inheri- 
tances, whereas the old law imposed the tax upon the inheri- 
tance as a whole. Under the new law an only child pays 
more than is paid by three or more children. For example, a 
fortune of $50,000 left to one child is subjected to a tax of 
two per cent; while the same amount, if left to three children, 
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pays but one and three-fourths per cent. If there are five 
children, heirs, the tax amounts to one and one-half per cent. 
A certain Colonel Toutee has seriously proposed a law, under 
which the only child shall receive no more than half of an 
inheritance, the rest going to those who would inherit were 
there no child. Military men have long advocated increased 
limits in regard to exemptions from service to sons who have 
several brothers, thus, by enabling boys to remain at home to 
help at bread-winning, encouraging large families. The Interior 
Department, particularly the Internal Revenue Division, is re- 
ported to have helped the cause considerably by according in- 
creased pensions of $11.50 per annum for every child above 
three. The Northern Railway gives a pension increase for 
every child above two. The Ministry of Marine awards its 
gratuities at the end of the years on this basis, vzz., the num- 
ber of children in a family. 

Scientific efforts are indefatigable in reducing the rate of in- 
fant mortality. In a hundred years it fell from 28.2 to 22.1. Still 
the loss is 170,000 a year. Another means, say scientists, of 
affecting the desired results, véz., large families, is to cut down 
the debauchery that has come to France because of alcoholic 
drinks. Incredible as it may seem, the record of France in 
this respect is terrible, a thing very much to be regretted. Of 
4,744 persons treated for sickness in Parisian hospitals, during 
1900, more than 2,500 were treated for alcoholism. Of every 
hundred persons treated in Paris for consumption or tubercu- 
losis, 90 were down for alcoholism. Wave atter wave of the 
wildest political and economic orgies has swept the fair fields 
of France. Waterloo is a peaceful scene compared with the 
death rate of the running, peaceful years. The tears shed for 
the ceded provinces seem silly, not sacred, to such as know the 
death rate due to the deceiving doctrines of those who are 
devastating, because depopulating, the republic. For the million 
and a half lost by the cession of Alsace and Lorraine, for which 
the nation will never cease to mourn, many millions are lost by 
a race suicide that is as fatal and terrible as the ravages of 
war. To-day France is ten or fifteen millions short of what, 
under normal, healthy, virtuous conditions, it should count in 
its population. 

What is she to do? At the risk of being unscientific I will 
point out a simple remedy. It is a panacea for the race suicide 
of that republic and this. It is for both to go back to the 
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simple life, to the strong, sturdy, solid, simple virtues of the 
past. Back, like Magdalen, to the feet of Christ; back to the 
bosom of that Church whose chief claim to the modern world’s 
gratitude is the fact that for nearly twenty centuries she has 
been the world’s one, sure, strong, and safe bulwark against 
the desolating waves of the world’s lust. To her the home has 
been a sacred place. To her the marriage tie was not only an 
indissoluble tie, it was a sacrament, put side by side with the 
other six, as sacred in the sight of the Church as any other. 
She made the physical union the source of a spiritual grace, 
the outward sign of which was often found in large families. 
What Felix Adler has been saying in New York about mar- 
riage, the Catholic Church has been saying, but saying it better, 
for twenty centuries. In the palaces of Rome, Paris, Berlin, 
and London, in the huts of the Himalayas, and in tke homes 
of the virtuous all over the world, she has stood for the sanc- 
tity of marriage and the sacred obligations and injunctions that 
go with it, ‘‘to increase and multiply.” In doing this she has 
done only her duty. Her Divine Founder demanded this. To 
the really thoughtful man, there is more in her simple solution 
than there is in all the panaceas of politicians masquerading as 
statesmen. France, Hercules-like, in her frenzied desire to tear 
from her shoulders the poisoned robe of unrighteous and false 
life, put there by her philosophers and politicians, is destined, 
some day, to turn, as all must turn, to him who is the foun- 
tain head of the family, the true foundation stone of the 
State, Christ. Till that day dawns all good men will pray 
that France be not tried beyond her powers to recuperate 
and endure. 

What France wants is not law but virtue. She has too 
much law as it is. In spite of it her population does not in- 
crease; relatively it is constantly diminishing. ‘It is hard per- 
haps for France to learn the lesson that goes with God’s love 
for the little ones, and she will have to learn it before Alsace 
and Lorraine will be won back; or before the republic will 
win back what is better than fifty provinces like Lorraine and 
Alsace, the virtue that was her peoples, the chivalry that be- 
longed to her sailors and soldiers, and the happiness that once 
filled all her hills and valleys. In suffering the little ones to 
come, and in caring for them, she will grow in virtue and in 
vigor; and these will beget again the France of which the 
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world is so fond, the France that the world was wont to won- 
der at, admire, imitate, and emulate. She must come up out 
of the mire of her own making. In her desire to eat of all 
the trees in the gardens of the gods, she has failed to find any 
but the painted fruit of the Hesperides. Another maid must 
come up for her out of Domremy. What Pasteur did for her 
vineyards and sheepfolds, great teachers must do for her rav- 
aged homes. But, unlike the law of life in the vineyard, with 
its wealth and vigor built up upon imported scions from the 
vineyards of the United States, the moral regeneration must 
come from within, it must begin in the homes, in the schools, 
in the churches, in the literature, in the heart of France. The 
degrading debacle, written over so much of French life, wilder 
and wickeder than any ever dreamed of by Zola, must give 
way to a renaissance. A resurrection is not what is wanted, 
except in the gospel sense. In the waters of sorrow the sin 
must be washed away. A change must come over the France 
that has fed on such doctrines as this: ‘‘ That social progress 
takes effect through the replacement of old institutions by new 
ones; and since every institution involves the recognition of 
the duty of conforming to it, progress must involve the repu- 
diation of an established duty at every step.’’ The duties that 
have to be cast off before progress is possible, according to 
these writers, are first, ‘‘Man’s duty to God’—Duty to God 
a large part of the people, that speak for the France of to- 
day, has repudiated. ‘‘Man’s duty to his neighbor,” is the 
next duty that must be repudiated. Egoism or egotism is to 
take its place. These are to be succeeded by man’s duty to 
himself. What then—when this no longer serves to satisfy ? 
In answering the question, put all this over against the gentle 
Galilean, with his law and the prophets summed up in his - 
Gospel of love for God and love for one’s neighbor; put it all 
over against the life or lives that have been lived in accord- 
ance, or anywhere near in accordance, with the Gospel; put 
the France of to-day, after two hundred years of false phil- 
osophy, against the France following God and his Gospel; put 
this republic, these United States, with its race suicide, its 
wretched divorce record, its disregard for law, its indifference 
to duty on the part of so many politicians, over against the 
United States of a hundred years ago, when the simple life, 
the Gospel life, was the only life that appealed to our people. 





CATHOLICISM AND THE JAPANESE. 


BY R F. O'CONNOR. 


&T may not be amiss to recall now, when there 
is widespread discussion of the “ Yellow Peril,” 
that it was dread and fear of a Western Peril 
which led to the great persecution of the na- 
tive Christians in Japan. It was thought, as 

a result of that persecution of the seventeenth century, 
that Christianity was utterly annihilated in Japan. But 
when, in 1854, more than two centuries afterwards, the 
country was re-opened to foreigners, as many as 22,000 Catho- 
lics, descendants of the native Christians converted. by St. 
Francis Xavier, the Apostle of Japan, and the Jesuit mission- 
ers in 1549, were found in the neighborhood of Nagasaki. 
These faithful sons and daughters of persecution—though ren- 
dered spiritually destitute for long years, without priests, al- 
tars, or sacraments—still clung tenaciously to Catholicism. 

A close study of the Japanese character fully bears out the 
high opinion, expressed in his letters, which St. Francis Xavier 
formed of the race. Their natural intelligence, their desire for 
knowledge, their receptivity and facility of assimilating ideas 
and usages, their high sense of reverence, of duty, and of sub- 
mission to authority, their deep faith in the unseen, and their 
spirit of sacrifice, favor the hope that, once converted, their 
conversion would ultimately lead to the Christianization of the 
yellow races. And of all forms and expressions of Christian- 
ity, Catholicism is the only one which would be likely to meet 
with permanent acceptance by a people so mentally constituted 
as the Japanese. The experience of a recent English writer, 
who enjoyed exceptional advantages of studying the country 
and the people, and whose book is an admirable impressionist 
description of Japan and the Japanese, endorses this view. 
The religion, such as -it is, of the Japanese has far more points 
of contact with Catholic belief than it has with Protestantism. 
Prayer for the dead, which with us is a link that unites the 
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Church Militant with the Church Suffering, has, to a certain 
extent, its counterpart in Buddhist requiem services. 


The loving recollection of the dead is deeply rooted in 
the hearts of the Japanese, and has often smoothed the way 
for Catholic teaching.* The Buddhist priests mark the 9th 
of February as the ‘‘ Feast of the River’s Farthest Shore.’’ 
The name alone seems to constitute a tie between the thought 
of the East and West. Life and death, and life’s renewal 
after death—these are the undying and indivisible inherit- 
ance of the children of God wherever he has placed them. 


The Japanese believe that those who die beloved, and for 
whom remembrance is constantly made, do not suffer in the 
shadowy peace of Meido, that home of departed spirits, which 
is not a prison, and from which they constantly come to visit 
the living, to protect and comfort the bereaved. 


Is it possible that this humble, impersonal faith can sus- 
tain the survivors in the dreadful emptiness of the stricken 
home? I think it helps them greatly, because it is a part 
of eternal truth—just that portion of it which they are fitted 
to apprehend now. 


The pure Shinto form of religion forbids funeral pomp, but 
enjoins the use of white robes, white woods, quantities of 
flowers, everything simple and cheering; just as white, instead 
of mourning black, is customary at a Catholic child’s obse- 
quies in the West, and the joyous canticle of the three chil- 
dren in the fiery furnace is introduced into our own beautiful 
requiem service for those little ones who have passed away in 
their baptismal innocence. 

The reproach of heartlessness has been leveled at the 
Japanese on account of the calm and cheerful countenances 
with which they accompany their dead to the grave; but their 
long and tender remembrance of the departed, Mrs. Fraser 
avers, surely exonerates them from the accusation. She at- 
tended the funeral of a Japanese prince and the long cere- 
monial concluded with the chief priest reading aloud, in a 
high, chanting voice, two valedictory orations which finished 
with the phrase ‘“‘ May thy soul have eternal rest and peace in 


* A Diplomatist's Wife in Japan, Letters to Home. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 
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heaven!” The Festival of the Dead, though spoken of in a 
scornful, superficial way in Tokio, is kept religiously in the 
provinces. They fondly imagine that little children and old 
people, all the souls that pass out of earth’s family day by day, 
love not the short winter days or the long, dark winter nights; 
but that when summer broods over the land, when the night 
is welcome because it brings a breath of coolness to those 
whose work is not yet over, the dead come back in shadowy 
myriads to visit their old homes, to hover around those who 
still love and remember them, to receive the gift of love which 
never forgets, or disbelieves, or despairs. For three days in 
July—the 13th, 14th, and 15th—heart-broken mothers fancy 
they feel the little lost son or daughter close at hand. Though 
no one sees them, they are thought to take their old places in 
their old homes, decked and garnished for their coming. 


The Japanese remind one of sweet, wise children, whose 
play will always be an imitation, a childish rendering, ot 
some great truth—overlooked, as often as not, by their 
elders in the rush and bustle of life. 


Protestantism, compared with Catholicity, must strike the 
Japanese, imbued with mystical beliefs expressed in a ritual 
that appeals to the imagination and the heart, as cold, unemo- 
tional, and repellent. Speaking of the Anglican Mission School 
of St. Hilda, Mrs. Fraser observes: 


The Christian element, althcugh enforced by Bible and 
catechism lessons, appears most strongly in a kind of rough 
contempt for all the devout traditions of the Japanese. 
Ancestor worship, which is such a tremendous factor in 
Japanese life, instead of being transformed into tender and 
prayerful remembrance of the dead and a desire to imitate 
their virtues, is stigmatized as idolatry, and the Protestant 
dogma regarding departed spirits is put forward in all its 
brutality, as the only recognized truth. No one who has 
not lived among them can imagine how shocking this is to 
the feelings of the Japanese; for with them parental and 
filial devotion rank as the chief virtues, and make the 
harmony of the family. Minor prejudices and refinements, 
the duties of hospitality and friendship, the thousand gen- 
tlenesses which give so much beauty to the family life of 
the Japanese—these, instead of being wisely utilized and 
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encouraged, are pushed aside, ridden over rough-shod, in 
the attempt to transform the shy, quiet Japanese maiden 
into the healthy, selfish, rough-and-tumble schoolgirl of our 
own clime. 


Reverence for authority in Church or State or household, 
and an affectionate reverence for childhood, are among the 
most marked features in the public and social life of Japan. 
In the school and in the home high ideals are, in a variety 
of ways, impressed upon the receptive and impressionable 
mind of youth. 


This grave belief in abstract things (which in England 
to-day could only be mentioned with an apologetic smile 
for one’s own weakness) is still the foundation of edu- 
cation in Japan, and gives the parent or the teacher a 
strength and authority in dealing with the young spirit 
which our poor schoolmasters can never exercise. Ha- 
tred and fear from the little fellows, to whom all moral- 
ity is made horrible because their chief torturer is prob- 
ably their preacher as well—that is what our dominie 
gets at home, that is what I have seen and shuddered at 
for so many years in Protestant England, that it is an 
unspeakable relief to be among people where the teacher is 
still venerated, where the position of master in a school is 
considered honorable enough for the eldest son of a great 
noble to accept it gladly, where education leads youth 
unblushingly back to the feet of those great schoolmis- 
tresses, the cardinal virtues, and still has for its object to 
make gentlemen, scholars, and patriots out of Japanese 
subjects. In this reverence for truly great men and things 
lies the real strength of the people. 


“Treasure flowers” is the pretty name which the Japanese 
give to children during their infancy; and when the flowers 
blossom into children of larger growth they are none the less 
treasured. Quiet self-possession, without self-assertiveness, a 
complete absense of gaucherie, innate courtesy, self-effacement, 
and consideration for others, are qualities our author discerned 
in all classes. She extols 


A system of education which, without robbing childhood 
of a moment’s bright happiness, can clothe little children 
of every condition with this garment of perfect courtesy. 
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I have rarely seen its match, except once or twice among 
little Austrian and Italian royalties; but there inheritance 
and environment, as well as the high standard of behavior 
insisted on in all noble Catholic families, royal or other- 
wise, had had full scope, had moulded the little personality 
from the very outset of life. Here, explain it who can, it 
is in the blood, and can be counted on with absolute cer- 
tainty. The love showered upon children simply wraps 
them in warmth and peace, and seems to encourage every 
sweet, good trait of character without ever fostering a bad 
one. Japanese children are never frightened into telling 
lies or hiding their faults. 


Mrs Fraser ascribes the fact of Japan having bright chil- 
dren, faithful wives, and devoted mothers, to the sentiment of 
duty. 

In real womanliness, which I take to mean a high com- 
bination of sense and sweetness, valor and humility, the 
Japanese lady ranks with any woman in the world, and 
passes before most of them. 


Mrs. Fraser was much interested in the work of the nuns 
at Tsukiji Orphanage. They are called the Black Nuns, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Sisters of Charity with their white cor- 
nettes, who have a school at the other end of the town. The 
establishment at Tsukiji is divided into two sections: one a 
resident school for pupils, who pay from three to four dollars 
a month for board and tuition; while the other—which is, 
of course, kept quite separate—is the orphanage proper, where 
about 180 children of all ages are maintained and educated by 
the Sisters. The Convent stands near the Catholic Church in 
Tsukiji, which is the foreign settlement of Tokio and full of 
Europeans and Americans. It is close to the sea and the fresh 
breezes come to play in the courtyards of the convent with 
the willow and wisteria trails, and sometimes find their way to 
the chapel. At this convent a few European girls attend as 
day-scholars among the boarders. Two or three of the schol- 
ars are children who had been abandoned by European fathers 
when they found it convenient to leave Japan, and, although 
no one paid for them, the Sisters gave them the same educa- 
tion as the boarders were receiving, and kept them nicely 
dressed in European costume at considerable expense. 


s 
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But it is the other side of the house which draws me 
most. There the big orphans help the little ones, and the 
sweet-faced Japanese lay Sisters teach the babies their 
prayers, and carry about the tiniest ones; and the whole 
place is desperately poor, but so sweet and clean that one 
forgets the poverty of it. 

A great crowd of the children follows me about, for I 
want to go everywhere; and the lay Sister suddenly mar- 
shals them in the sunshine, and says in Japanese: ‘‘ Sing 
for the lady—one, two, three! ”’ 

‘* Les voila parties !’’ exclaims the good nun at my side, 
as all the little voices break out together, with a clapping 
of hands and nodding of dark heads, in a hymn whose 
strain must be heard by the junks in the canal yonder. 

When we come down again, we go to the long barn- 
like room where the children are having their evening meal. 
I found them seated in endless rows of benches at little 
narrow tables in a kind of ‘‘ weight for age’’ arrangement. 
Each child had at its place a cup of water and a little 
wooden saucer with a scrap of fish and some pickles and 
sauce. This was intended as a relish to the huge bowl of 
rice, which made the staple of the meal. The rice is brought 
in in large wooden tubs and served out by the elder girls, 
two of whom carry a tub between them up and down the 
long rows of benches, filling the bowls as the children hold 
them out. The rule is that as long as the bowl is held out 
it must be filled; and when the tub stops its walk, all the 
little mouths are absolutely satisfied. 

The religious question seldom creates any difficulty among 
the children. The Sisters are very uncompromising about 
certain things. When the girls first come, they and their 
parents are told that they will be required to attend the 
religious services in the chapel, and to be present at the 
catechism lessons. Otherwise the subject of religion is not 
mentioned to them by the Sisters until they come, as they 
often do, to ask to be baptized. But some of the girls them- 
selves are eager little apostles, and do all they can to per- 
suade their pagan companions of the beauty and truth of 
Christianity. Sometimes the parents will not consent, for 
the old prejudices are still strong; and then there is long 
waiting and much prayer before O’Hana or O’Yone can re- 
ceive the Christian equivalent of her name and wear a white 
veil in Church, a privilege reserved only for Christians. 

As for the orphans, most of them are taken in as babies, 
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and are baptized at once. Where the child is older, she 
must receive instruction and really deserve baptism before 
it can be administered, but there is no opposition of parents 
to retard conversion, and there is much less prejudice against 
Christianity among the extreme poor than among the richer 
classes. 

But not only youth comes here, marshaled by the black- 
robed Sisters, but bowed old people, men and women, 
forlorn paupers, whom their charity will not turn from 
their doors, and who have invaded the two or three mat- 
ted rooms which were meant as workshops and porter’s 
lodge just inside the gate. 


This glimpse of a Japanese convent interior will give the 
reader some idea of the work of the nuns and the difficulties 
under which it is done. But the priests labor under difficul- 
ties quite as great. They have only fifteen yen, or thirty 
shillings, a month to live on Out of this they must pay 
house rent (if there is no dwelling house attached to the 
chapel), food, clothing, the expenses of getting from one part 
of the parish to another, and dispense charity! Mrs. Fraser 
could not discover that any of them had any private income 


If they had, it has all been given four les cuvres ; 
and thirty shillings a month is what they receive—and 
live, or die, upon! ‘‘  Why—why?”’”’ I cried in indigna- 
tion, when I first learnt all this. Because there is no more 
to give; the Church is in the straits of holy poverty. 
The class who, especially in France, used to contribute 
so generously to mission work has been obliged to de- 
vote those moneys to voluntary schools, since the name 
of God has been eradicated from all the public ones; and 
missionary work would be paralyzed if the priests could not 
live—like paupers—dear, kind, clean, holy paupers, but 
just that. I have heard it said that the sums spent by dif- 
ferent sects of Protestants in Japan equals that which the 
Holy Father has at his disposal for mission work through- 
out the world. I do not know how true this may be; but, 
watching the two systems at work, close beside me, I have 
come to the conclusion that in these matters money is of 
secondary value, of next to no value, as compared with 
prayer, self-sacrifice, and the heaven-taught discipline of 
a holy life. It is impossible for the most hardened scoffer to 
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make the acquaintance of one of our priests or Sisters of 
Charity here without feeling that he is in the presence of 
a power for good. 


The work of Father Testevuide, one of the French mis- 
sioners among the lepers and the poor, among whom and 
for whom he spent and sacrificed his life, is illustrative of the 
type of men to be found in the advanced guards of the 
Church’s sacred army, engaged in the conquest of souls and 
extending the frontiers of her wide dominion. 

The prevalence of leprosy is one of the sad sides of 
Japanese life. Through a kind of false shame the authorities 
refuse to acknowledge the necessity of either providing special 
hospitals for lepers or of preventing the spread of the disease. 
The Japanese do not believe in contagion, the caprices of the 
malady giving a certain amount of excuse for the error 
Among the better class it is looked upon as a terrible dis- 
grace, and never called by its proper name, the sufferer being 
hidden away in the house and tended in secret. Among the 
lower classes very little notice is taken of the first approach 
of the disease, it being of a very insidious character, and, ex- 
cept for experts, difficult to diagnose; but when the unfortu- 
nate patient becomes an object of loathing and horror, when 
he is most in need of care and help, he is cast out to linger 
on in misery and die alone—an agonizing death. It is said 
that one of the Empresses, Komy6d Kogo, many centuries ago, 
touched with pity for this wretched class of her subjects, 
founded a hospital for them, where, although she was the 
most beautiful woman of her time, she was: not afraid to go 
every day to,wash their sores and attend to their wants. But 
no trace of her charity remains now, although, it must be re- 
corded to her credit, the present Empress devotes all the time 
she can spare from public duties to the sick and suffering for 
whom she has boundless pity. Lepers are received with other 
sick people in a very few hospitals of the old simple sort. 
Mrs. Fraser was in one where she saw cases of leprosy, 
typhoid, and diphtheria in the same ward. 

Seeing the great need of a Leper Hospital, Father Teste- 
vuide founded one in 1886. Like many great undertakings, it 
had a very small beginning. A poor woman, a hopeless leper, 
cast out by her family, was dying slowly and quite alone in a 
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deserted shed, when Father Testevuide discovered her, naked, 
blind, going out from the agony of life to the darkness of 
death. The priest nursed and tended the poor creature, did 
all he could to lighten her sufferings, and made them more 
endurable by the hope and promise of a future life beyond the 
reach of pain. He tried to get her admitted to some hospital, 
but found it impossible; there was no place for such patients. 
He then obtained the Bishop’s leave to devote himself to the 
work of founding a hospital for lepers. A little money was 
sent to him for charity, and he applied it to this, hiring a 
small house near Gotemba, a village lying on the lower slopes 
of Fuji San. All sorts of difficulties had to be overcome. 
The cost of a patient’s treatment was about six shillings a 
month, but this seemed to be beyond what his very limited 
income could afford. However, he started with six patients, 
but was pained to have to refuse constantly applications for 
admittance. Another difficulty arose. The people of Gotemba 
grew frightened, and asked him to depart from their coasts, 
and take his sick people with him. The landlord being heav- 
ily in debt, the village elders threatened to make him pay 
unless he turned out the priest and the lepers. But more 
money coming into Father Testevuide’s hands, enabled him to 
buy the six acres on which the hospital stood. A sum of 
£150 covered the cost of the land, the building, and furnish- 
ing of the house, and provision for the requirements of the 
patients and employees for three years—and paid for one 
funeral. No questions are asked, and the obstinate pagan 
receives just as much care and tenderness as the born Chris- 
tian or convert. 


But, of course, the whole atmosphere is warmly Chris- 
tian. The poor souls for whom faith is pointing to 
brightness and peace when death shall cure them for 
good and all— they are eager to bring new comers in to 
share the hope which so greatly helps to lighten present 
suffering. I am sure there will mever be a despairing 
deathbed in the Gotemba Hospital. The Fathers say that 
they have found ready help among Japanese Christians for 
the work of tending the patients. One good man, whose 
name has at his own request been kept a secret, has shut 
himself up for life with the lepers, on condition of food 
being found for his family which he supported by his work. 
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As for Father Testevuide, much has been said about his 
heroism and goodness, and of course he is constantly com- 
pared with Father Damien, the saint of Molokai. The 
world catches at the name of one good man, and extols it 
to the skies. We Catholics are rather surprised at the 
noisy enthusiasm, for we expect these things from our mis- 
sionary priests. 


Mrs. Fraser predicted that when Father Testevuide should 
be called home, there would be found many others ready and 
eager to step into his place, and the prediction received its 
fulfilment in 1891 when this good priest died and Father Vig- 
roux replaced him. 

When the Archbishop wrote to Pére Vigroux, Pro-Vicar- 
Apostolic, asking him to take up the Gotemba charge, he 
promptly accepted, although his hands were full of work. He 
had scarcely any money and there were thirty in. patients. 

The new director’s first grief was his inability to receive 
all the poor creatures imploring to be admitted. However, he 
took ten of the worst cases, trusting to the help of Provi- 
dence to acquire funds to enable him to take more later on. 
In a short report of the work he gave a harrowing description 
of his leper parishioners. It was at all events a consolation to 
them to know that henceforth they would never be abandoned 
to their fate; that shelter and food and clothing, medicines for 
their sick bodies, and kindness to cheer their sad hearts, would 
never be wanting. Eleven of the number were Christians ; 
and he says that all were resigned and patient. Some, we are 
told, seemed even thankful for the misfortune of a sickness of 
the body which brought the healing balm of faith and cleans- 
ing to a still sicklier soul. And these, little by little, helped 
to convert the others who, in their poverty and suffering, 
clung lovingly to the faith which would perhaps have appealed 
to them in vain in health and prosperity. — 

The nuns are not behindhand in succoring the poor out- 
cast lepers, true in this as in other respects to the best tradi- 
tions of Catholic charity, of which the history of the Church 
and the lives of the saints present such noble examples. A 
poor leper was once found, and left, dying by the roadside in 
a suburb of Yokohama. An Englishman in the course of a 
walk was startled by the cries of some one in great pain. 
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Drawing near the spot indicated by the sound he found, to 
his horror, that a crowd of Japanese boys were pelting with 
stones a poor creature who was rolling on the ground, naked, 
in agony, in the very last stages of leprosy. The pitiable 
condition of the man was such that it required the greatest 
courage to go near him. Mrs. Fraser, having read a letter 
which the indignant Englishman sent to the Japan Maiti, wrote 
to the nuns of the convent in Yokohama and got them to 
look into the case. The next day brought a létter from the 
Superioress, Mére Sainte Mathilde, an old nun over seventy 
who had been half a century in religion, in which she wrote: 


Be comforted. He for whom to-morrow is as to-day, and 
who sees the desires of our hearts, accomplished yours for 
the unfortunate leper before you had formed it. The leper 
was baptized by one of our Sisters, and died soon after, in 
perfect peace, and with the most lively gratitude for the 
grace he had received. . . . The poor man was dis- 
covered by a charitable gentleman, who at once went home, 
procured a carpenter, and with him brought nails and 
wood to build a kind of shed over the poor creature, whom 
it was quite impossible to move. He gave him wine and 
food, and then hastened to call us to see if it were still 
possible to instruct and baptize this dying man, who was 
literally at the last gasp. 


Although in Japan reverence for childhood has developed 
a system of kindness and care and protection; although there 
is no baby torture, no beating, no starvation, none of the 
indescribable horrors exposed and punished in some degree by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; 
although from one end of Japan to the other a child is treated 
as a sacred thing, be it one’s own or a stranger’s, each little 
one carrying its name and address on a ticket round its 
neck; a man will kill his child outright, scientifically, pain- 
lessly, if he sees that there is nothing but want and misery 
before it; but while he lives the child will not suffer. | 

This adds a new horror to the horrors of famine or acute 
distress. When something approaching a famine desolated the 
land in 1890, owing to the failure of the rice crop, and 
the prevailing destitution reached the starvation stage in 
the poorer quarters of the city, a coolie led two little girls, 
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frightfully emaciated, to the gate of the Tsukiji Convent. 
The poor father entreated the nuns to take the children and 
bring them up among the orphans. He said he could no 
longer earn a livelihood for them; their mother was dead; he 
had nothing left in the world. Alas! he was not the first who 
had come on the same errand. During the few previous 
weeks one child after another had been brought to the good 
nuns, or left helpless at their gates, the parents certain that it 
would be cared for by them. Every corner was filled with 
sick and hungry people. It did not seem right to crowd the 
children’s dormitories any further, and people were sleeping 
on the floor in the passages already. The Sister gave the 
poor man food, and a tiny sum, all she could possibly spare, 
in money. ‘‘Leave me your address,” she said, ‘and the 
moment I have room I will send for the poor little girls. 
Have courage; I will not keep them long waiting.” So the 
man went, taking his children with him; and the nun, seeing 
the despair in his eyes, was troubled all night about it, and 
sent down the first thing in the morning to tell him that she 
would risk it, he might bring the little girls back. Both chil- 
dren were dead! 

The social and religious conditions of Japan present a pic- 
ture in which the lights and shades are sharply defined. 
Alongside the vices, inseparable from paganism, are natural 
virtues susceptible of being supernaturalized under the regener- 
ating influence of grace; fine traits of character and tender- 
ness which give promise of reaching a higher degree vf moral 
and intellectual culture when brought completely under the influ- 
ence of Christian civilization. Of that civilization the Japanese 
have heretofore had distorted views, owing to the racial and 
religious differences and trade rivalries of the Western Powers. 

In the Uyeno Museum there are relics of the Japanese 
embassy to Rome, when the great Daimyo of Sendai, Data 
Masamune, sent one of his nobles with a huge train of fol- 
lowers to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, and to 
ask for prayers and assistance There is an oil painting of 
the ambassador in early seventeenth-century costume, praying 
with folded hands before a crucifix; in a case are various 
objects of devotion—rosaries, crucifixes, and so on; and close 
by are the horrible blocks of metal, generally stamped with a 
crucifix, which in the persecutions were laid down before the 
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feet of those suspected to be Christians—they had to walk 
over these or die. 


How many thousands refused, how many pure souls 
left their martyred bodies to their enemies, how many 
delicate women and little children kept their faith and lost 
their lives, we can hardly tell. Christianity was stamped 
out as a national religion; but I think the martyrs 
prayed for their beloved country, cruel as it had been 
to them. And a little germ was kept alive. Nearly 
thirty years ago,* some missioners, landing near Nagasaki, 
found whole villages, hidden away in the hills by the 
sea, where the old prayers were still said just as they 
had been learnt two centuries before, where baptism was 
administered and marriages and burials prayed over faith- 
fully, although never a priest had set foot there since their 
first pastors had been killed. The poor people’s joy was 
overwhelming; but even at such a recent date persecution 
found them out again. They were exiled and dispersed for 
a time; but only for a time. Universal toleration was pro- 
claimed in 1873, and on the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
discovery, after my arrival in Japan, the Catholic bishops 
and their priests went in state to celebrate a great religious 
festival among these faithful people. The people came 
flocking on foot over the hills, whole fleets of boats cov- 
ered the sea, and the good souls wept for joy, crowding 
round the bishop to touch his hands, his robes, his feet. 


The Rev. George W. Knox, a Presbyterian clergyman in 
Japan, styles the Catholic mission there ‘‘one of the miracles 
of missions and a story of great success.” Since its resurrec- 
tion, after the cessation of persecution, it has rapidly recovered 
lost ground, and grown in numbers and influence. The Catho- 
lics are now roughly estimated to be 75,cco.t The Church is 
administered by one archbishop and three suffragans, namely, 
the Archbishop of Tokio and the Bishops of Nagasaki, Hako- 
date, and Osaka. There are 84 European and 20 native 
priests, 100 European and 28 native nuns, who have charge 
of three hospitals, 17 orphanages, with 2,000 orphans, and 
other similar charitable institutions. The Archbishop’s coad- 
jutor, Mgr. Mugabure, who has lately been giving his impres- 


* The author wrote in 1902, 
t In Korea there are 10,000, and Manchuria 30,000. 


. 
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sions of Japan, says the Emperor and his ministers are most 
favorable to Catholicism, placing at the disposal of the 
bishops buildings adapted to public worship, and giving them 
every encouragement in their work. At the Memorial Mess 
for the late Pope Leo XIII., the Emperor was represented, 
and all the civic authorities attended in state at the Cathedral 
in Tokio. On the election of Pius X. he telegraphed his con- 
gratulations to the Holy Father. Many Catholics hold high 
rank in the Japanese military and naval services. The fire 
Cathedral at Tokio is attended by about 600 worshippers, 
while 300 native Christians frequent the Church in Yokohama, 
and 100 that at Korea. About 1,500 attend the convent at 
Tokio, 700 the convent at Yokohama, and 600 the convent 
at Robe. The Communities are composed of French nuns. 
Considering that as late as 1867, when the Emperor came to 
the throne, 4,000 native Christians were torn from their 
homes and distributed as criminals throughout the empire, 
the change is so marvelous that we cannot refrain from say- 
ing, digitus Det est hic. 








THE POETRY OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


We HEN a certain slender volume entitled Poems by 
Francis Thompson was issued in November, 
1893, critical London opened wide eyes of at- 
tention and astonishment. It was not, of 
course, the mere fact of a new luminary on the 
poate: nities --t00 frequent an occurrence to cause much ex- 
citement, and too apt, alas! to prove but the giddy flight of 
a star shooting down to oblivion. But in these pages there 
was manifestly something unusual—something elemental and 
arresting. Their author was straightway greeted with the 
dubious distinction of mew poet, and every variety of criticism 
was showered upon his work. The old, old cry of “ native 
woodnotes wild’? came from one reviewer; from another the 
complaint of too much polishing; his diction was decried as 
illiterate on one side, and as ‘‘too literate” on the other. 
On the whole, however, the verdict was one of deep appre- 
ciation; and if personal details of a more or less romantic 
nature began to mingle with current criticism, they merely 
added to the poet’s vogue. But all this was more than a 
decade ago. Those who now care to look, may see Mr, 
Thompson’s work as a whole, and through a perspective of 
time which naturally changes some details of the outlook. 
The fact which does ot change is our realization of his 
genuine worth as a poet. For Mr. Thompson’s verse is not 
the sort that suffers by repetition; on the contrary, a certain 
amount of familiarity is necessary to reveal its peculiar 
beauties. 


Deaf is he to world’s tongue; 

He scorneth for his song 
The loud 

Shouts of the crowd. 


So the ‘‘crowd”. has mostly relapsed into indifference; but to 


s 
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the remembering few, even a silence of eight years does not 
in any wise dull the memory of his song. 

The credit of “discovering” Francis Thompson seems to 
rest, in the first place, with the editor of the Catholic periodi- 
cal, Merrie England; although his deepest debt of gratitude 
is due to Mr. and Mrs. Meynell. To these ‘‘ dear givers” was 
dedicated that first volume of 1833—the volume which brought 
immediate fame to the quondam medical student, who had 
loved the public libraries too well to keep to his ‘‘ Materia 
Medica.” It consisted of three parts, all very characteristic: 
“Love in Dian’s Lap”; ‘Poems on Children”; and “ Miscel- 
laneous Poems,” treating of nature and of the soul. It was 
one of these last—‘‘The Hound of Heaven”—which silenced 
. the most adverse batteries of criticism, and still stands as one 
of his very greatest productions. The Sister Songs, published 
in 1895, were really written about the same time as the 
earlier volume, so we cannot expect them to show any de- 
velopment of art; while full of beauty, this “offering to two 
sisters” is rather less interesting than its predecessor. Not so 
the New Poems, which appeared in 1897. The keynote of this 
little volume might be called accentuation, for every character- 
istic of Mr. Thompson’s earlier work we here find deepened. 
It is at once more philosophical and more fanciful; its tender- 
ness is more tender, its pathos more intense—and at times, 
alas! its obscurity is even one cloud the grayer. 

In considering this production as a whole, we shall merely 
be following a world-old tradition if we give first place to the 
love poems. And in scarcely any other division shall we find 
Mr. Thompson's work so unique or so exquisite. They are 
the record, for the most part, of one of those high and beauti- 
ful friendships which literature has time and again immortal- 
ized for us. 


At the rich odors from her heart that rise, 
My soul remembers its lost paradise, 


I grow essential all, uncloaking me 
From this encumbering virility, 
And feel the primal sex of heaven and poetry, 


the poet declares, in one of that series which Coventry Pat- 
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more has said “St. John of the Cross might have addressed 
to St. Theresa.” It would be hard indeed to find anything 
more delicate and beautiful of its kind than the ‘ Dream 
Tryst”; “‘Her Portrait”; or ‘Manus Animam Pinxit.” They 
are not by any means the usual sort of ‘‘amatory verse,” 
these which see in the body but a veil and vesture of the 
spirit within, and whose most piercing cry is: 


O be true 
To your soul, dearest, as my life to you! 


But there is that in them for which Mr. Thompson has taken 
all true womanhood into his debt—as did, long ago, that 
brave Cavalier poet who laid his noble tribute at the feet of 
Lucasta. A certain passionate pain vibrates through the love 
poems of the last volume, and the pathos of that series called 
Ultima is only exceeded by its dignity. ‘“‘No man ever attained 
supreme knowledge unless his heart had been torn up by the 
roots”; this has been used by Mr. Thompson as a text for 
his ‘‘ Holocaust.” And the joy and pain of love pass hand in 
hand through the succeeding lyrics, until the final outburst of 
the Ultimum is reached: 


Now in these last spent drops, slow, slower shed, 
Love dies, love dies, love dies—ah, love is dead! 


The days draw on too dark for song or love: 
O peace, my songs, nor stir ye any wing! 
For lo, the thunder hushing all the grove, 
And did love live, not even love could sing. 
And lady, thus I dare to say, 

Not all with you is passed away ! 


Beyond your star, still, still the stars are bright; 
Beyond your highness, still I follow height; 

Sole I go forth, yet still to my sad view, 
Beyond your trueness, lady, truth stands true. 


In that “little dramatic sequence,” comprehended under the 
title of ‘‘A Narrow Vessel,” Mr. Thompson has written a 


series of much charm and ingenuousness. There is something 
VOL. LXXXI.—39 
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magical in the great emotional sweep of “Love Declared ’’»— 
the description of that moment when 


The winds 
Caught up their breathing, and the world’s great pulse 
Strayed in mid-throb, and the wild train of life 
Reeled by, and left us stranded on a hush. 


Almost as a shock comes the Epilogue, where we learn that 
this very, very human story is but an allegory of something 
more divine, and 


She, that but giving part, not whole, 
Took even the part back, is the soul. 


Very few poets have written more feelingly of (we do not 
say for) children than Francis Thompson. There is a passage 
of great beauty in the early part of Sister Songs which sug- 
gests that one of these little ones— 


A flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of spring, 
And through the city streets blown withering — 


had laid her ministering touch upon the poet’s heart in those 
dark earlier days; but such speculations are scarcely to the 
point. The fact of his real love for child life is patent in all 
three volumes. Positively haunting are those lines to ‘‘ Monica 
Thought Dying,” with the image of Death holding state 
among the little broken playthings, thrice intolerable with 


This dreadful childish babble on his tongue. 


In quite different vein is that charming “Ex Ore Infan- 
tium ”’— 

Little Jesus, wast thou shy 

Once, and just so small as I? 

And what did it feel like to be 

Out of heaven, and just like me? 


But no detached passage can give the tender gaiety of the 
whole. It recalls some of Crashaw’s divinely human touches, 
as when he marveled 


That he whom the sun serves, should faintly peepe 
Through clouds of infant flesh; that he, the old 
Eternal Word should be a child, and weepe. 
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Of course, the: standpoint of verses, like ‘‘ Daisy,” “The Pop- 
py,” et cetera, is far from being a childlike one; they are the 
wistful musings of one who, having known the full measure 
of manhood, has still a heart meet for ‘‘the nurseries of 
heaven.” 

In his “ Mistress of Vision,’ Mr. Thompson has proclaimed 
a number of achievements, without which the poet may not 
hope to attain his mystic ‘‘land of Luthany.” The final test 
of his vocation is a state of inner vision by which he per- 
ceives that all created things, 


Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linked are, 

And thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling a star. 


This mingling of the dainty and the profound is quite dis- 
tinctive in his own nature poems. On one pageis a fragment 
like that ‘‘To a Snow-Flake,” of incredible delicacy; on an- 
other, an ode that thunders into sublimity. It is impossible to 
quote from the wild, Bacchic gladness of the ‘‘ Corymbus for 
Autumn,” or from his beautiful “Ode to the Setting Sun,” 
with its half-tragic blending of death and birth. For Mr. 
Thompson can rejoice in beauty with all the sensuous loveli- 
ness of Keats; but ever through this glad earth-cry he 
catches dim pealings of “a higher and a solemn voice.” Na- 
ture becomes sacramental, and the visible a portent and pro- 
phecy of the invisible. Yet he is as far as possible from the 
delusive mists of pantheism Perhaps no one of the poems 
illustrates this attitude—as Christian as it is poetic—more 
characteristically than the lovely Paschal ode “From the 
Night of Forebeing,” with its inspiring 


Look up, O mortals, and the portent heed: 
In every deed , 

Washed with new fire to their irradiant birth, . 
Reintegrated are the heavens and earth! 
From sky to sod, 

The world’s unfolded: blossom smells of God. 


Of purely devotional poetry Mr. Thompson has written 
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comparatively litth—‘‘ Ex Ore Infantium,” the soaring lines of 
the ‘“Assumpta Maria,” and a few others. Yet through all 
his work the soulful element is so strong that he has been 
called ‘the essential poet of essential Christianity.”* One 
poem of his, “ Any Saint,” is tender and personal; but reli- 
gion is more than an emotion to Francis Thompson; it is a 
philosophy. The mission of pain and evil has been revealed 
to him—not lightly, but through great spiritual conflict; and 
his firm hold of faith is a hundredfold more significant because 
of his wide-eyed outlook upon life. 


If hate were none, he somewhere asks, would love burn 
lowlier bright.? 

God’s fair were guessed scarce but for opposite sin; 

Yea, and his mercy, I do think it well, 

Is flashed back from the brazen gates of hell. 


Throughout the mystical or soulful poems, which form so large 
a proportion of his work, there runs a very poignant message. 
It is the old, primal story of God and the soul—and we find 
it thrilling in never-to-be-forgotten intensity through that 
magnificent ode, ‘The Hound of Heaven.” 


I fled him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears | 

I hid from him, and under running laughter.: - 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 

And shot, precipitated 

Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 

From those strong feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, - 

And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 

They beat—and a voice beat— 

More instant than the feet— 

“All things betray thee, who betrayest me!” 


Thus begins the flight from this “tremendous lover.” The 
soul speeds on and on, knocking vainly for shelter at the 
* Academy, May, 1897. 
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door of earthly love; then seeking comradeship with the ele- 
ments, in the very “heart of nature’s secrecies’’: 


But not by that, by that was eased my human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on heaven’s gray cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 

These things and I; in sound I speak— 

Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 


One by one fails every human hope, 


Even the linkéd fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 
I swing the earth a trinket at my wrist; 


there is one last bitter’cry, and then—submission! Love has 
conquered, and “like a bursting sea” sounds the voice of the 
pursuer : 


All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in my arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home; 
Rise, clasp my hand, and come. 


The ‘Dread of Height” is another of Mr. Thompson’s 
most characteristic poems. It is the cry of a soul that has 
stood very’ high upon the mountain peaks, and in the glory of 
fire and cloud feels eternal banishment from the little, joyful 
things of mortality; for 


’ Tis to have drunk too well 
The drink that is divine, 
Maketh the kind earth waste, 
And breath intolerable. 


Moreover, human feet are weak, and the highest election none 
too sure; neither does any know the depths of hell like him 
who has gazed down from heaven’s viewpoint. So with this 
cry of spiritual isolation is mingled the pleading voice of 
human impotence: 


Some hold, some stay, 
O difficult joy, I pray, 


s 
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Some arms of thine, 

Not only, only arms of mine! 

Lest like a weary girl I fall 

From clasping love so high, | 

And lacking thus thine arms, then, may 
Most hapless I 

Turn utterly to love of basest rate; 

For low they fall whose fall is from the sky. 


Melancholy is the besetting sin of the sensitive. mind, and Mr. 
Thompson’s verse is not free from it. There are passages— 
notably those ‘“‘To the Dead Cardinal of Westminster ”’—in 
which he is led to question the-service of art itself. But on 
the whole his philosophy is a cheerful one, placing pain but 
as a stepping-stone to the joy beyond. In him, seemingly 
more than in any poet of the present time, the ascetic ideal 
finds a champion and an exponent. | 


Lose, that the lost thou may’st receive; 
Die, for none other way can’st live, 


he bids us, in words that might be an echo of those which 
once rang across the Sea of Galilee. The world has never been 
willing to accept them without a struggle; perhaps, indeed, it 
is only through struggle and conflict and defeat that their 
truth is made manifest. 

“The greater Crashaw”’ is one of the titles laid by appre- 
ciative reviewers at our poet’s feet; and. it is as deceptive as 
such generalizations usually are. To be sure, that human as- 
piration for supernal beauty, which Edgar Poe once defined as 
the essence of the poetic principle, is supremely potent in the 
works of both; but this might be said of numberless others. 
The real resemblance would seem to lie in their mystical and 
spiritual attitude toward life, and in that devotional tenderness 
—a “divine familiarity,” Mr. Thompson once called it, com- 
menting on the older poet—which is almost the birthright of 
our Catholic songsters. But Crashaw’s was essentially a lyric 
genius; and Mr. Thompson is as dramatic as Browning. Tem- 
peramental differences are quite as striking; for while the 
voice of Richard Crashaw comes to us in tones of angelic 
sweetness, soaring up to the clouds as to its proper sphere, the 
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author of the ‘‘Hound of Heaven” has pierced to the depths 
of human experience, and speaks to us in “words accursed of 
comfortable men.” The one might well be called the poet of | 
Bethlehem; the other of Gethsemani. 

The drawbacks of Mr. Thompson’s verse are usually ob- 
vious enough. In the first place, his eccentric choice of words 
sometimes plunges the reader in semi-helplessness; and the 
sentence structure, too, is often a cause of much obscurity. 
Faults like these seem superficial enough—and therefore the 
more unnecessary; but they have their roots in some funda- 
mental idiosyncrasy of thought, and are rarely overcome. In 
a searching piece of criticism on the first poems,* Coventry 
Patmore granted to Francis Thompson all the ‘“ masculine” 
elements of “profound thought and far-fetched splendor of 
imagery, and nimble-witted discernment of those analogies 
which are the ‘roots’ of the poet’s language,” but regretted 
his lack of the “‘ feminine faculties of taste, of emotion that 
must have music for its rendering, of shy moderation which 
never says so much as it means,” e¢ cetera. Reserve strength 
is, of course, an incomparable possession, and we could wish at 
moments that our poet’s verse had more of this stern restraint ; 
perhaps, too, there are vagaries which seem to transgress a 
fine sense of the “eternal fitness.” But one hesitates to bring 
the personal equation too close to an author’s individuality, or 
to criticise the passion-flower because it is not a rose. No one 
who has read Mr. Thompson’s illuminating little prose reviews 
—in the Academy and elsewhere—could for a moment ques- 
tion his real critical ability. And the fact that he has 
written lines of intense melody, suggests that in others he may 
purposely have sought the effect of dissonance. 

However, he is not—and never will be—a ‘popular poet.”’ 
In more than one passage he has imprisoned emotions still 
palpitating. with life, and found words for those flashes of con- 
sciousness which almost to our own souls remain inarticulate. 
But they are not surface emotions; and in mode of expression 
Mr. Thompson is quite heedless of the wide appeal. .No one 
is more conscious of this than the poet himself, and a few 
lines of “The Cloud’s Swan Song” allude to it with delicate 
pathos: 

* Fortnightly Review, January, 1894. 
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Like gray clouds one by one my songs upsoar 
Over my soul’s cold peaks; and one by one 
They lose their little rain, and are no more; 
And whether well or ill, to tell me there is none. 


For ’tis an alien tongue, of alien things, 

From all men’s care how miserably apart! 

Even my friends say: ‘Of, what is this he sings?” 
And barren is my song, and barren is my heart. 


But for the most part, he is too much in earnest to keep 
his audience at all in mind. And being far from obvious, 
these verses demand somewhat of the reader’s co-operation— 
with the inevitable result of minimizing the circle of these 
readers. Any one who is willing to delve a little, however, 
will find real gold in Mr. Thompson’s volumes—gold of a purity 
and brilliance rare enough in the mines of latter-day poetry, 
His work is a precious heritage; memorable for its artistic 
power and its deep, human sympathy, but most of all for its 
Catholicity and its spiritual elevation. So it is that we turn 
back wistfully to those last verses of his, the Envoy of the 
New Poems: 


Go, songs, for ended is your brief, sweet play ; 
Go, children of swift joy and tardy sorrow; 
And some are sung, and that was yesterday, 
And some unsung, and that may be to-morrow. 


This morrow has been long adawning, so that we have al- 
most ceased to hope for its light; but in the day which has 
been granted us, at least, we can rejoice and be glad. 








SERVIA AND RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. 


BY BEN HURST. 


RT the present crisis, when the storm, which she 

f has so long and skilfully eluded, has broken 

over her head, Russia is not likely to forget the 

demonstrations—sympathetic or otherwise—of- 

fered her by the different nations of Europe. 

She will probably rate at their true worth the protestations of 

her effervescent Latin ally, but there are other important factors 

in her future career, whose official declarations it behooves her 
to gauge with more precaution. 

Nothing is supposed to escape the keen eye of a Russian 
diplomat; and those who are thickly spread over the Balkan 
peninsula can doubtless testify to the amount of sincerity con- 
tained in the recent addresses and telegrams tothe Czar. But, 
as we have too often seen, affinity of race, creed, and language 
is no guarantee for identity of interests; and Russia will have 
a rude awakening, should she reckon on the unqualified support 
of the peoples delivered from the Sultan’s yoke, when she under- 
takes her legendary march on Constantinople. It is the intimate 
conviction of the more serious politicians in the Balkan States 
that since the Congress of Berlin, in which she did not play 
the prominent part she believed herself entitled to, Russia has 
steadily worked to weaken and disorganize these States, with a 
view to their ultimate absorption. Passing over the usual shib- 
boleths of “Slav fraternity,” and the current press articles on 
“union of hearts,” and “ Russia’s maternal care for the younger 
Slav nationalities,” let us glance at a few salient facts which 
go far to justify this appreciation. 

In 1877 Russia forced Roumania to go to war with Turkey 
for the possession of the province of Dobrudja, but, after it 
had been won by Roumanian blood and Roumanian. money, 
Russia annexes Bessarabia to her own dominions! Here, how- 
ever, thanks to the firm and patriotic rule of Charles of Hohen- 
zollern, her aggressions and intrigues have come to a stop. 

In Bulgaria, through which lies her shortest land route to 
Constantinople, her efforts have been more successful. Ferdi- 
nand, after a short ‘Struggle, allowed himself to be corrupted at 
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the cost of the independence of his adopted nation, or rather 
of the nation which adopted him; for this unworthy scion of 
the Bourbons knows no fatherland and no god but his personal 
ambition. Patriotic Bulgaria, however, was not to be quite de- 
ceived, and that the massacre of Stambuloff did not annihilate 
his party is evident in the Sobranija of to day. Ferdinand’s 
truckling to Russia has rendered him so unpopular that his 
maintenance on the throne is the question which most preoccu- 
pies the government of the hour. 

The Greeks -have not forgotten that, when their fleet was 
surrounded by the combined fleets of Europe in the harbor of 
Khania, it was their Russian brethren alone who found courage 
to fire on the Christians who had taken up arms against infidel 
misrule. The quasi-cession of Crete was due to the united 
pressure of the Powers; and had Greece been victorious, she 
would have had to yield the indemnity which, according to 
Greek statesmen, Russia was prepared to demand. 

But it is the country in which Russian manceuvring has 
been most steadfastly opposed, that lies helpless to-day, crushed 
by disaster on disaster. Servia is an object lesson for the little 
sister kingdoms in the Balkans who dream of resisting Russian 
“influence,” z. ¢., Russian dictation. With the extinction of 
the Obrenovitch dynasty, the national aspirations of the Serbs 
have received a death blow, and already the statesmen on the 
Neva are degrading and belittling their newly-crowned tool. 
The record of King Milan’s reign—since he incensed Alexander 
III. by the elevation of his principality. to a kindgom—is the 
record of a series of plots and counter-plots anent the cevelop- 
ment and progress of Servia. Prior to this, by cleverly foment- 
ing discord between the people and its rulers, Russia had man- 
aged to keep the country in a constant state of agitation. In 
1842 Prince Milosh was forced to abdicate in favor of his son 
Michael, who was banished in the same year afid replaced by 
Alexander Karageorgevitch, father of the present king. After 
a reign of sixteen years, Russia connived at the dethronement 
of this weak prince and the restoration of Prince Michael, who 
nevertheless, excited her displeasure by his marriage with a Hun- 
garian lady—the present Countess Arénberg—and by his encour- 
agement of the German colonists. By the promotion of various 
home industries, and the advantages offered to foreign capi- 
talists for the development of Servia’s mineral resources, the 
country soon made rapid strides in every direction. 
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But the reign of' this enlightened and patriotic prince was 
brief. He was assassinated in 1868, and although his ministers 
managed to exclude the rival dynasty—suspected of instigating 
the murder—it was a period of trouble and despondency that 
followed his young cousin’s accession. 

As time went on, however, national aspirations became 
centred in the boy. Prince ‘Milan’s rare mental capacity, his 
extraordinary grasp of intellect, excited the admiration of all 
who came in contact with him. Unfortunately, these brilliant 
gifts were marred by an ungovernable temper and a too arbi- 
trary will. Nevertheless, the benefits he conferred on the 
country to which he was devoted heart and soul make his 
memory forever dear to the nation. For the misfortune of 
both, he fell in love with and married a young Russian noble- 
woman, whose naiveté and high spirit provided a fair field for 
Russian diplomacy. The slights, real and imaginary, which 
she suffered from her young husband were adroitly magnified, 
and her patriotic sentiments worked upon, till every personal 
grievance became in her eyes an insult that would be resented 
by her native country. The incident of the Russian emissary, 
who affected to bring instructions from the Czar and guaran- 
teed the recognition of Queen Nathalia as regent if her hus- 
band were brought to abdicate, will probably never be cleared 
up It is certain that the Queen was incited to work against 
her husband’s authority and prestige, with a.view to securing 
the immediate accession of her son. But the secret agent 
failed to give the promised proofs of his authenticity, and, 
after days of painful groping, Queen Nathalia suddenly broke 
off all negotiations and dismissed him as an adventurer. 
Rumors were circulated that he was an agent paid by King 
Milan to test and incriminate the Queen, but these did not 
hold ground. 

The Russian government, which had on diverse occasions 
openly encouraged Queen Nathalia to resistance and defiance, 
ceased to bestow any further attention on her once the divorce 
was pronounced. It now set to work to undermine King 
Milan’s throne by encouraging the wild demands of the Radi- 
cal party, whose leaders received subsidies from the Russian 
government for the advancement of the “liberties of the 
people.” The King was finally. forced to abdicate to avoid the 
eruption of civil war, and with his departure, and the seizure 
of power by the demagogues, Russia was for the moment 
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satisfied. Internal disorder was rife in the country until Milan 
outwitted his antagonists by the coup d’état of the Ist of 
April, 1893. Acting under his instructions young King Alex- 
ander suddenly declared himself no longer a minor and im- 
prisoned the Regents who had misgoverned the country. This 
step was hailed with joy by the people, and thus began the 
career that was to end so tragically. The pseudo-reconcilia- 
tion between Alexander’s parents by the annulment of the 
divorce had no effect on their mutual relationship, but it en- 
abled each in turn to visit him unhindered and to offer him 
counsel and support. Queen Nathalia was by this time disil- 
lusioned -with regard to Russian friendship, and, though many 
continued to consider her as the faithful upholder of a Rus- 
sian alliance, her intimates knew that the Queen was no longer 
to be played upon. Experience, and her maternal instincts, 
combined to make her fight shy of Russian diplomats, and her 
ripened good sense was made evident by her acquiescence in 
King Milan’s definite return to Servia as Commander-in-Chief 
of his son’s forces. 

Russia’s antagonism to her old enemy now broke forth in 
the most outrageous fashion. The Russian minister in Belgrade, 
Mr. Jadovsky, was directed not only to belittle but openly to 
defy the king’s father. In spite of the overtures of reconcilia- 
tion made by the Servian Court, Russia finally withdrew her 
representative. Shortly afterwards the famous attentat on 
King Milan took place. It was followed by the proclamation 
of martial law and the imprisonment of those Radical politi- 
cians who were known to be ardent Russophiles. A sorry 
attempt has lately been made in a German paper by an ex- 
minister of the period to throw the shadow of patricide on the 
late King Alexander, but this unsupported calumny needs no 
refutation. It would nevertheless be a hopeless task to try to 
trace the far away hand that, through a succession of obscure 
agents, aimed a pistol] at the man who. devoted his whole 
energy to the re-organization of the Servian army. The Rus- 
sian press affected to consider the attentat as a clever fraud 
inspired by Milan himself, but the people thought otherwise and 
clung to him the more, feeling that his cause and theirs was 
identical. 

Consolidated and strong, the kingdom stood at this time on 
a pinnacle which it had never before reached, and the bril- 
liant alliance which Milan had been enabled to arrange for his 
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son was on the point of being realized when opposition and 
total ruin came from the most unexpected quarter. 

Mr. Manzuroff, who, from Secretary of Legation, became 
Charge D’Affaires of Russia after the departure of the arrogant 
Mr. Jadovsky, was noted as a strangely reticent man. His 
tactics were conciliatory towards the Court and deferential to 
his colleagues. After the bluff and bluster of Mr. Jadovsky 
this soothing, modest diplomat won golden opinions from 
everybody. For private family reasons he mixed little in so- 
ciety and was considered a person of no importance by his 
European colleagues. Some time after the recall of Mr. Jadov- 
sky this gentleman of secluded habits began to take regular 
drives in the evening dusk, and these drives were invariably in 
one direction, and ended in a call on Madame Mashin, Queen 
Nathalia’s former lady in-waiting. The inhabitants of the street 
in which this lady lived grew familiar with the rumble of the 
Russian’s carriage, and some thought themselves clever in re- 
marking that if official Russia paid court by proxy to the ab- 
sent Queen it was with a view to ensuring her speedy return 
and the consequent withdrawal of King Milan. Others, more 
astute, suggested that Mr. Manzuroff sought to influence the 
young King through Madame Mashin, who, with many young 
girls of the best families, shared the reputation of having in- 
spired Alexander with a “‘ grande passion.” 

It has been the fashion lately to describe this lady as a 
clever, fascinating demon, who plotted for her elevation to the 
throne while yet in her teens. Former schoolmates have come 
forward and recalled a dream which she related to them, in 
which she beheld herself crowned. Nobody, however, remem- 
bered this when Queen Nathalia took the poor engineer’s widow 
to be her companion in exile. The arrangement was con- 
sidered advantageous for both parties. The Queen would have 
the agreeable society of a pleasant, well-bred woman, and 
Madame Mashin would be relieved from the painful penury 
in which her husband had left her. It was but fitting, said 
many, that the House of Obrenovitch should remember what 
her grandfather, old Lunevitch, had done for the country and 
the dynasty in the rising of 1815, when he gave all he pos- 
sessed for the purchase of cannon. 

The lady herself had fallen into the routine of her new 
position with characteristic adaptability. She was the deau 
ideal of a lady-in-waiting: always cheerful, self-restrained, and 
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deferential towards her royal mistress; graciously amiable to 
everybody else. I met her frequently at this time, during 
Queen Nathalia’s visits to her son, and on me, as on all those 
who passed a quarter of an hour in her society, she left the 
impression of a charming woman, but with little depth and just 
enough culture to make her a sympathetic listener and com- 
panion to the gifted queen. Her personal attractiveness was 
great, but although her features were regular it was not actual 
beauty that distinguished the late Queen Draga. She was of 
low stature, with a fine, delicately-poised head, large, lustrous 
eyes, and a small mouth. In her voice, I think, lay her chief 
‘charm. It was rich, caressing, and enveloped one in its mu- 
sical modulations, so that it was difficult to harbor any preven- 
tions against her while under its influence. Beyond this there 
is little to say. She had the usual superficial instruction of 
her countrywomen; spoke French and German, dressed taste- 
fully, and was capable of any amount of small chat. When 
she left Queen Nathalia—ostensibly for health reasons, in real- 
ity because the latter was displeased at her encouragement of 
the young king’s open admiration—Madame Mashin continued 
to profit by all the advantages attached to her recent position. 
Her at-home days were among the most successful in Belgrade, 
and the pompous and densely conceited representative of Ger- 
many at that epoch, Baron Wecker Gotter, led the fashion in 
dancing attendance on her. The rumors.of her clandestine 
liaison with the king were never absolutely confirmed, and on 
the solitary occasion that he entered her doors, before the en- 
gagement was announced, it was to meet Mr. Manzuroff. 
Reports had been diligently circulated some time previously 
of Alexander’s violent attachment to his cousin, Miss Constan- 
tinovitch (since married to Prince Mirko, of Montenegro), and 
the pros and cons for an alliance with a simple Servian of good 
birth, as contrasted with a foreign alliance, were freely dis- 
cussed by all classes of society. Up to this it had been sup- 
posed scarcely possible for the monarch to marry within his 
own country. The idea was new and the scoffers were legion; 
but that it had been mooted was a great step for the pro- 
moters when it cropped up, later on, in dead earnest. 
Meanwhile the Servian envoy in St. Petersburg was, in his 
own opinion, gaining ground with Count Lamsdorf, who let it 
appear that Russia was no longer so diametrically opposed to 
a recognition of King Milan’s position as Commander of the 
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Servian army. Then, one morning, the bomb burst. In the 
absence of his father—who had gone to Carlsbad ostensibly for 
a cure, in reality to put ‘the finishing touches to the contem- 
plated alliance with a German princess—King Alexander pro- 
claimed his formal engagement to Madame Mashin under the 
auspices of the Russian Emperor, who graciously consented to 
act as “‘ Koum” or “Sponsor” to the newly affianced pair. 

To understand the grief and despair which this announce- 
ment called forth among his subjects, one must remember that 
the people’s hearts were closely bound up in their young sov- 
ereign, whose birth, during the Serbo-Turkish war of 1876, 
had been hailed as a special gift of God; that they had suf- 
fered sorely from the dissensions of his parents; that all their 
hopes for the future were concentrated in his person; that 
they looked forward to a brilliant marriage for him as the 
surest means of rehabilitating the throne, consolidating the 
kingdom, and restoring the finances by opening the gates of 
foreign credit and exciting interest in the vast undeveloped re- 
sources of Servia. Statesmen of all shades of opinion hastened 
to the palace and conjured the king to change, or at least 
postpone, his decision, but he remained inflexible. Poor boy! 
He was very young and very much in love. His bride showed 
herself more amenable to reason and was, at one moment, on 
the point of leaving the country. Any attempt to characterize 
her as a far-seeing, capable woman could not hold ground with 
those who beheld her vacillations at this time. Even the as- 
surances that there was a mighty empire at her back could 
not vanquish her timid fears when the critical moment arrived 
of appearing in public in her new 7é/e. Members of her own 
family do not deny that she had fits of anguish and remorse 
during the weeks preceding the wedding ceremony, and that 
“only the dread of offending the Russian Emperor” deterred 
her from breaking all off. Queen Draga was nothing but a 
tool in clever hands, which bent her to the working of political 
schemes that her shallow brain could not even fathom. 

To those who reproach an army, since regicide, with hav- 
ing made no united protest at this time against an unworthy 
alliance, we must recall: first, the Czar’s telegram of approval 
and ‘congratulation; second, the King’s threat of abdication if 
he were thwarted—this meant the return-of King Milan and 
open rupture with Russia; third, the suddenness of the affair, 
which left no time for combination; fourth, the sentiment of 


. 
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loyalty then still existing towards the last scion of the Obreno- 
vitches. 

We can scarcely wonder that a tiny, fourth-rate, struggling 
kingdom of recent date should hesitate to oppose the great 
Autocrat to whom the first-rate powers of Europe had shown 
of late years such a marked deference. Many were the moves 
devised and debated among the honest patriots of Servia, but 
the possibility of evading the catastrophe was nought, in the 
face of that decisive message from the North. King Milan gave 
no sign. Check-mated at last, and wounded to the very soul, 
he retired to Vienna, where he was soon to die. The nation, 
bewildered and prostrate, saw that all opposition would be fu- 
tile; but the peasants murmured to one another: ‘‘ Why has 
the great Czar condemned the boy? His is but a youthful folly 
and he should be saved instead of being thrust into the fire. 
Somebody should go to the Czar and tel] him that she is middle- 
aged, a widow, barren with her first husband, and not of a 
rank fit for our king!” In other circles hot tears were shed. 
The misguided young monarch’s faithful adherents echoed his 
mother’s words: ‘Son, for me it is not your marriage, but 
your burial!”’’ 

The fictitious show of rejoicing at the wedding deceived 
nobody; a people mourned, as well it might. Here, too, the 
devoted loyalists, who rallied round the king, reconciling them- 
selves for his sake to the inevitable, had to witness the dolo- 
rous spectacle of his systematic degradation. Instead of send- 
ing a special representative for the. important function of 
“ Koum,” which he had accepted, Nicholas II. appointed Secre- 
tary Manzuroff the manager of the whole affair, a man of neither 
rank nor title. The obligatory present to the bride, a gold 
bracelet set with emeralds, was not worthy of the Imperial 
giver. Neither did the Queen like to show it to her female 
friends. The sovereigns of an independent kingdom were treated 
as unimportant vassals. 

Once the fatal union was accomplished, Russia’s old policy 
of lowering the reigning house of Servia was resumed and pur- 
sued to the bitter end. By instigating and solemnizing his 
monstrous marriage, Russia prepared King Alexander’s removal 
from the throne; by refusing to receive him as a guest she 
gave the signal for the conspiracy which accomplished his death. 





TOBIAS GREEN, TONSORIALIST. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


ME ES, sah”; Green said, strolling up and down his 

§ ~6shop and swinging a pair of scissors on_his fat 

thumb, “the affairs of Europe is at present in a 

state of most tremenjous concatenation. Take 

Russia, with her Nihilists’ assassinatin’ and pre- 

carious schemes; take England, with her Conservators and 

Homerulers conspirin’ conglomerately against the Government ; 
take Germany, with her international depredations— ”’ 

“‘Take my razor, instead, will] you, Green, and give me a 
shave? for 1’m in a deuce of a hurry,” said a good-looking 
young fellow among the waiting customers. Green’s very black 
and shining face showed a faint expression of offense at this 
abrupt check to his eloquence. 

“TI would do so, sah, with the greatest condescension,” 
bowing and waving the gentleman into a chair, ‘‘ but,” in mys- 
terious aside, ‘“‘this is Jim’s place, an ambitious tonsorialist, sah, 
nearly as good as myself. Mustn’t hurt his feelings. Now, 
Jim, lively and give Mr. Dabney a real Siberian sensation.” 

He may have meant Sybarite; he clearly meant not-him- 
self-to serve Mr. Dabney. Dabney, indeed, a youngster but 
a short year or so on the Exchange, and whose importance 
there lay hidden as yet among the possibilities. No; since the 
day when, amid the network of short city streets situated laby- 
rinthine within sound of the Exchanges, the modest sign of: 
“Tobias Green, Tonsorialist,” first caught the attention of a 
quick-eyed member of the Cotton Exchange, Green himself had 
acquired a certain dignity. Older, stouter, and much more 
prosperous, he was no longer ready to wait with eager polite- 
ness on all who entered, but reserved his own deft and velvety 
ministrations for a favored few. To these he had confided the 
touching story of his early life, if confidence that may be called 
which all around, white-aproned ’prentices and lathered and 
tousled customers alike, were welcome to hear. In fact, it 
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was chiefly to the manly sympathy aroused by this story that 
his rapid success was due; to that and the circumstance that 
he knew how to shave. 

He cast a proprietor’s glance around now at the luxurious 
fittings, at the electric fans overhead, at the dusky youths busily 
manipulating faces upturned to the ceijing. A placid smile 
overspread the pompous good-nature of his countenance, and 
his broad, inflated nostrils sniffed with relish the enjoyable 
odors of cologne, bay rum, and other sweets with which the 
air was charged. 

“Yes, sah”; he continued, looking over the curtain of the 
door into the darkening street, “the conditions of Europe at 
present is resuscitatingly alarming; and when the auspicious 
war-cloud hanging over the country bursts, something must ex- 
punge, something must expunge!” 

The door flew open in his face, and a tiny newsboy’s yell 
split his ears: ‘‘Hyar’s yer Gazette, Tel’gram, Bull’tin, Post, ’n 
Era.” 

“Evacuate these premises promiscuously,” said Green sternly ; 
but the imp was gone, seeing with lightning quickness that no 
one wanted his wares. 

‘‘Seems as if something dad burst outside, Green,” said a 
languid customer, finding temperate amusement between a Puck 
and the barber’s polysyllables. ‘Perhaps it’s your war-cloud 
come over on a vacation.” 

A sudden downpour of rain did, indeed, beat noisily upon 
roofs and pavement ;- but Green paid no attention to the scoffer; 
being now busy welcoming a gentleman who entered with drip- 
ping umbrella. To take this and hand it to one of the boys, 
with the customer’s hat and coat; to induct him into the most 
comfortable chair; to wrap a snowy bib about his elderly per- 
son; to hover around him like a stout and ebon Angel of 
Justice, while he put a finishing touch to ‘a razor already mir- 
aculously sharp, absorbed him now completely to the exclusion 
of European affairs. 

“ Quite a perennial excitement on the Street to-day, I am 
credulously informed, Mr. Van Houton, sah,” he began, when 
the iron-gray stubble field of operations was well covered with 
a white fluff. ‘“ P.G. and L. took a deciduous flight up, I be- 
lieve.’ Mr. Van Houten’s eyebrows arched slightly in oracu- 
lous vagueness. ‘‘I wonder, sah,” deferentially, “that the hy- 
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perborean strain is not too much for you gentlemen. You look 
a little overstimulated this afternoon. Now, there’s my Jere- 
miah, my only posterity, sah, as you know—” The droop of 
Mr. Van Houten’s lashes may have meant assent—‘‘he has 
soaring aspirements in the brokerage line, but I discourage them 
euphoniously ; for I know how that sort of excitability brings 
on vacillation of the heart.” The razor playing around the 
corner of Mr. Van Houten’s mouth may have encouraged his 
natural gravity; but Mr. Dabney, arranging his tie and ad- 
miring himself in a glass, took the opportunity of smiling. 
“Ah,” said the barber, heaving a mighty sigh which percep- 
tibly swelled his apron-front, “the gregarious trials of my early 
days has totally misfitted me for anything like financiering ex- 
citement.” 

“Suppose you tell us about it,’ suggested the man with 
Puck, who had no umbrella and was waiting for the heaviest 
shower to be over. ‘‘I’ve never heard it, Green.” 

“Nor I,” said Dabney, lightly; ‘‘it must be interesting.” 

Green would have suavely evaded wasting his eloquence on 
these triflers, but Mr. Van Houten, now able to speak, said 
solemnly: ‘‘I know the pitiful story, of course, Green; but 
don’t mind repeating it before me. It may do these young 
men good to hear something of the horrors from which their 
fathers saved you.” 

““To obligate you, sah, is my most consequential desire. A 
little bay rum or some tonic to help that bulbous desication ?” 
Dabney and the other man exchanged a second smile. Incipi- 
ent baldness, so frequent with young America, had made them 
both familiar with the phrase—“ bulbous desication.’’: 

“It was an afternoon just like this, gentlemen,” began 
Green, amid a flattering silence, “with torrential floods pour- 
ing from ebonious clouds that I relegate from my memory. 
In a miserable shanty my father and mother and I lived on a 
plantation in Carolina. I was only a child, but had been so 
hard worked since daybreak with a field gang, that I lay ex- 
hausted before the log-fire, where our penurious evening colla- 
tions of musty corn-meal and spoiled bacon was cooking. The 
rain dripped through vacancies in the roof and poured multi- 
fariously down the chimney, and the smoke made me cough as 
well as my fathér, who was sitting on the other side too worn 
out to fill his pipe, and could do nothing but rub his poor 
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lame knees that were tormented after a day in the wet 
ditches.” 

The grayness without and the dreary, steady splashing of 
the rain helped his hearers to imagine the forlorn scene he 
described. 

“Then my mother came in dripping wet from the storm 
and threw herself down and groaned out: ‘Oh, my Lord! my 
Lord!’ over and over. My father stopped rubbing his knees 
and asked her what was the matter. She told him she was 
sick with fever and not able to work; and because she was 
slow with her task the overseer had been driving and cursing 
her all day, and had threatened her with worse to-morrow.” 

It was noticeable how the barber dropped his long words 
and used simple language as emotion seemingly stirred him. 
A gentleman sternly reproved one of the boys who let a brush 
fall; and Green resumed in faltering tones: ‘‘ Well, when to- 
morrow came she could hardly stand, but went into the field— 
and before night was sent up for punishment. She showed us 
the marks and my father, beside himself, stole away with us 
that night and hid out in the marsh. They tracked us with 
bloodhounds—” a thrill of horror went through the audience 
—‘“and they brought us in more dead than alive. I will not 
intimidate your feelings, gentlemen,” said the barber, after a 
momentary pause, during which the thunder muttered sullenly 
overhead, ‘with telling you all that happened to us then. 
But at the end the overseer said that as we were cattle likely 
to stray we had better be marked. So, gentlemen, I know 
how it feels to be branded with a hot iron.” He pulled up 
his sleeve and on his forearm could be seen an anchor and 
the letters “R. H. B.” 

The silence was broken by indignant exclamations, and 
young Dabney looked unusually. grave. ‘‘My mother died 
from their cruelty. Then the war came and, the master being 
off with the army, the overseer, who. hated my father, had ar- 
ranged to sell me away from him as he had done my 
brothers; but we ran away again and hid and starved and ran 
and begged, and at last were helped through. the lines and got 
to New York. But it was too much for my father, and he 
died and went to my mother; and I was left, an enfeebled, in- 
fortunious, tenacious castaway in the big city.” 

Here Green’s voice broke, and ‘a tear from sympathy, or 
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an incautious dash of bay rum, appeared in Mr. Van Houten’s 
eye. “Well, I held horses and blacked boots and ran 
errands and went to night. school, and by officionating sum- 
mers as waiter in Saratoga, gentlemen, I acquisitioned—”’ this 
with proud humility—‘‘a superfluity of classified learning. 
When I first set up my ostentatious, humble sign here in the 
street, Mr. Van Houten and other gentlemen were officious 
enough to take an interest in my wearisome history, and since 
then my fortunes have rapidly declined to prosperity.” 

He waved in air the brush with which he had finished 
whisking off the portly Van Houten figure, and added with 
impressive magnanimity: “I will not consecutively affirmate or 
deny that there have been plantations where all was peaceful 
and quietudinous, but ours was a hell upon the terrestrial 
sphere; and, gentlemen, I trust you will never formulate the 
acquaintance of any one like our old owner or his children.” 

The rain was over and several of the now thoughtful: 
customers passed out, Mr. Van Houten first pressing a coin of 
value into the palm of the grateful barber. 

“A friend was to have met me here, Green,” observed 
Dabney, taking his hat, “‘but I can’t spare any more time just 
now, and he being a Southerner it is, perhaps, well he was not 
on hand for your story. If any one asks for me—gentleman’s 
name is Burgess—say I couldn’t wait; will see him in the 
morning.” 

‘““What name, sah?” 

“Burgess, Mr. Robert Hamilton Burgess.” 

The great advantage of a complexion of the shadowed livery 
of the burnished: sun is that it never betrays its owner by any 
sudden change of color. ‘Very well, sah,” answered the 
barber, with his bow of ceremony, a very fine one, about 
which Dabney was less disposed than usual to be flippant. 

“T had no idea ‘the poor fellow had suffered like that,” 
said he outside the door to the reader of Puck, whom he 
sheltered under his umbrella from a finishing sprinkle. ‘ Never 
could understand beforé why Van’ Houten and the other old 
capitalists about here made such a little tin god of him. 
With their patronage I’m told he’s rich, lives high, and sends 
his black swan, Jeremiah, to college. A sort of martyr, you 
see; and a martyr that knows how to shave and keep a first- 
class place too. Your car? Well, good-day.” 


s 
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When Dabney entered the shop the next afternoon, he was 
accompanied by a gentleman several years his senior, of dis- 
tinguished appearance, though but of medium height and build, 
and wearing his clothes.with an easy disregard for the latest 
style. A kindly expression was further enhanced, when he 
spoke, by a singularly winning smile. 

“Mr. Burgess,’ said Dabney, introducing him to two or 
three friends present. ‘‘I see you are ready for me, Jim. If 
you’re not engaged, Green, you should show Mr. Burgess what 
can be done in New York to make shaving a dream of de- 
light.” 

If Green had any reason to feel embarrassment at this meet- 
ing with Mr. Burgess, he had been sufficiently prepared for it 
not to show any. He came forward with his usual bow, and 
the smile which displayed such dazzling teeth; and at the 
same moment Mr. Burgess started, looked again, held out a 
friendly hand, and said delightedly: Why, Toby, is it possible ! 
This is a surprise to see you here; and a pleasant one to see 
you doing so well. But why have I not heard from you in 
all this time?” 

The barber’s face was as unresponsive as a piece of ebony. 
He came no nearer, but made another bow and said: “I am 
most promiscuously glad to meet you, sah, but I think you 
have mistaken the personage. My title is Green, and my visible 
orbits have never had the honor of remarking you previously.” 

“Your name is not Toby, and you have never seen me be- 
fore?” said Mr. Burgess with a sort of stupefaction, still staring 
at the barber. And you were not born in South Carolina on 
our place? and your father was not Jerry, my father’s own 
man? and—and—” Mr. Burgess paused and concluded: ‘ The 
most surprising thing is that while your voice is Toby’s own, 
you look even more like Jerry now.” i 

“My name, sah, is T. Alexander Green,” said the barber 
constrainedly, still showing the gleam of white teeth; ‘and all 
the gentlemen herein aforesaid,” waving his hand around, “ have 
acquaintance with my clerical history.” . 

‘‘ Well, Green,” said Mr. Burgess quietly, turning away in 
disappointment, “you must excuse the mistake, but I took you 
for a very fine fellow, a trusty, attached friend and companion 
of my youthful days, my own boy, Toby, about whom I am 
anxious to learn something.” 
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‘““No excuses, sah,” said Green huskily, ‘‘are pertinacious 
to the case. Mistakes are incongruous to all.” He cleared his 
throat once or twice before consigning the Southern gentleman 
to an assistant’s care. Old Van Houten just leaving, and con- 
necting the tragedy of Green’s childhood with slave owners 
generally, cast several glances of disapproval from under his 
shaggy brows towards the reclining figure; but the others 
thought with something like amusement that Mr. Burgess looked 
most unlike the brutal tyrants of that dismal story. And the 
keen-eyed Dabney did not doubt that “ Toby” had been con- 
nected with episodes joyous and troubled in Mr Burgess’ life 
when he remarked the retrospective, thoughtful mood into which 
this chance likeness had thrown him. Also he smiled to him- 
self, seeing how the shock of being mistaken for a plain, every- 
day ‘“‘ Toby,” well-fed and well-treated, had checked the flow 
of Green’s eloquence and deprived them temporarily of his 
obiter dicta on the affairs of nations. The comparative quiet in 
the shop, which was the result of this, enabled them to hear 
presently in a shrill chant, rising above the hum of the street, 
a chorus of small Arabs: 


‘¢ Jeremiah, 
Blow the fire, 
Puff, puff, puff!” 


And simultaneously the door opened and a negro youth, attired 
in the exaggeration of fashion, entered, followed by a taunting 
yell of: ‘““Ah-h! Get on to the dude nigger!’’ The little 
scene wherein he had been obliged to contradict a customer 
had perhaps unnerved the barber, for his hand slipped and made 
quite a gash in the chin of Mr. Amsterdam, an important 
patron. 

“D—n it!” cried that gentleman promptly, “ what’s the 
matter with you, Green?” 

The barber muttered something about “his boy’s unpromul- 
gated appearance.” 

“Well,” testily, ‘‘ you’ve seen Jeremiah before, haven’t you?”’ 
with an irate glance at the spot of blood on the towel. “Be 
careful, now, confound it!” 

The name attracted Mr. Burgess’ attention, and he regarded 
Jeremiah, a lanky youth, not entirely unlike his father as he 
might be under the disadvantage of a tall white hat, a brilliant 


. 
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cravat, and much jewelry. He met Mr. Burgess’ gaze with un- 
easy defiance, and superciliously ignoring the colored assistants 
strutted into the back shop. His father reluctantly responded 
to some request which he whispered, and then rather hurried 
him away. 

“T hope you are not pampering that Jerry of yours, Green,” 
said Mr. Amsterdam with tartness inspired by a glimpse of his 
scratch in a mirror. 

“I ventures to opinionate not, sah,” replied the barber 
blandly. ‘‘ He’s a fairsomely good boy and high up in the cur- 
ricle of his college. But the youth of this generation,” with 
a very grand bow to all present, “have not the manners—the 
grandioseness—the savvy fare of the ancient regiment.” 

_. Mr. Burgess smiled, and his eyes meeting the barber’s by 
some inadvertence of the latter’s, they wore again their puz- 
zled look. 

“Will you dine with me at the ‘ Brunswick,’ Mr. Bur- 
gess?” asked Dabney on their way up town. He had taken 
a strong fancy to this soft-voiced, gentle-mannered stranger, a 
very recent member of his Exchange, whose reposeful, sympa- 
thetic bearing gave a sense of refreshment to his own eager, 


nervous temperament. Over their coffee and liqueur Burgess 
reverted with a half smile to Green. 


“It is the most extraordinary likeness,” he said. “I am 
afraid that it annoyed the man, however.” 

“He has something in the nature of a ‘strawberry mark,’” 
said Dabney; ‘‘a ‘brand’ I believe he calls it; and-tells a 
most dramatic story of ill-usage during slavery times.” 

“There have doubtless been such cases,” said Mr. Burgess 
thoughtfully, “for there is always the chance of irresponsible 
power being abused. But most of that life was peaceful and 
patriarchal, certainly in our region; and the negroes on ‘our 
place were a proverb as a lot of lazy, spoiled darkies. I well 
remember Jerry, my father’s valet’s plausible excuses for ap- 
propriating his master’s clothes almost before they were worn; 
and the way he idled and laid down the Jaw to the others, on 
the score of ‘having gone courtin’ with massa,’ was an achieve- 
ment. As for my boy, Toby—well, well, the times that fel- 
low and I have had together, fishing, swimming, bird-nesting, 
coon-hunting, Eheu fugaces/ When I ran away to the army 
at fifteen I would have left him behind, not to get him into 
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trouble, but the rascal cried and went on his knees; and so 
at last we ran off together. When my dear mother wrote 
she said it was some comfort to know that at least Toby. was 
with me. I was wounded twice in Virginia, and he nursed 
me both times;‘and he nearly died of fever, and I nursed 
him; and at the end of it all we found ourselves somehow 
barefooted and hungry back at the old place. But with the 
dwelling burned and fields laid waste and the slaves dispersed 
there was not much to do there. I found some work in a 
town, picking up a little needed education between times. A 
valet was too pretentious for fallen fortunes; so, when the 
fellow grew restless over his friends’ report of gold to be 
gathered in New York, I helped him to get there. I had 
taught him to read and write myself when we were both chil- 
dren sitting on the hearth by the light of plantation pine- 
knots, and I had letters from him pretty regularly. When 
phosphate was found on the old place, and fortune smiled 
once more, Toby wrote with hearty congratulation and request 
for help to a little schooling. I was proud of his ambition 
and gave it willingly and later a small capital to start him in 
whatever business he was fit for. The letters ceased then, 
and I know no more and have sometimes feared that my poor 
fellow died. But when, being without ties, I made up my 
mind to come up here and settle, I declare to you, Mr. Dab- 
ney,’ with his sweet smile, “that a favorite fancy with me 
was that some day, somewhere, I might come across Toby. 
Hence the surprise I gave the worthy Green, for the likeness 
is striking. But I am boring you.” 

“TI am much interested, I assure you. Anything pastoral 
is a novelty to a flinty, sordid man of business. Green’s ac- 
count of slavery, on the other hand, is a bit lurid; but, cer- 
tainly most harrowing.” 

“You can hardly understand,” his guest continued apolo- 
getically, the nature of a tie, non-existent now, where two 
children of different races grew up together, with griefs, inter- 
ests, and sports in common; never forgetting their relations 
of superior and inferior, but only remembering to exercise a 
protecting if despotic guardianship'on one side, and a devoted 
and grateful attachment on the other.’ I recall,” with a laugh, 
“‘making a wandering sailor in our. parts tattoo me secretly 
to prove to Toby that it did not hurt; and then having the 
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same mark pricked on him. He yelled frightfully, and I was 
glad I had taken the precaution of having it done out of the 
hearing of his mother and mine.” He pushed his cuff upward 
to show his host an anchor imprinted above the wrist and the 
letters “‘R. H. B.” 

“Odd fancies boys have!” commented Dabney mechani- 
cally, while a flood of light burst on his mind; but he was a 
young man of much discretion, and while he raised his glass 
and seemed to be examining its pale green contents, his reso- 
lution was made. Why should he distress this honest and 
kindly gentleman by the disclosure of the ingratitude and 
monstrous imposture of his old-time servant and companion ? 
Curiously enough, even with the anger he felt against the 
latter, he was able to divine the origin of his deception. 
More than likely some of his first patrons, old men of aboli- 
tionist traditions, inquiring tentatively into his past, had given 
a clue as to the vé/e which they would find most movingly 
picturesque. “It had certainly paid,” Dabney thought, re- 
membering with grim amusement his own emotion during the 
story told with accompaniment of wind and rain. 

“ Singular coincidence, too,” pursued his companion, finish- 
ing some unheard remarks, “the son’s wang. called Jerry. 
Image of my Toby, and name of —. s father.” But Dabney 
held his peace. 

From that day, when the young broker was not yelling 
himself hoarse over the rise and fall of stocks, or otherwise 
courting Fortune, he took a certain pleasure in meeting his 
Southern friend at the “ Tonsorialist’s.” He noted how, in the 
presence of the former, the magnificent mountain torrent of 
Green’s eloquence dwindled to a mere trickling rill. He noted 
the half-wistful, half-amused expression called into Mr. Burgess’ 
eyes by certain words and tones, and also when Jeremiah, like 
a gorgeous comet, flashed upon them now and then. He noted 
how ingeniously the barber evaded waiting personally on Mr. 
Burgess. He took delight in requesting Green to relate his 
pitiful story to the Southern gentleman; and diverted himself 
with the barber’s fertile variety of excuses. He made beads of 
perspiration stand on Green’s ebon brow by proposing that he 
should show his “‘ brand” to the stranger, and held his breath 
at the audaciously resourceful aside to himself: “I feel contu- 
maciously convinced, Mr. Dabney, sah, that you would desire 
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me to demonstrate some delicate considerations for the feelings 
of a Southern friend. We know that there were tyrannies and 
badgerations in their ulterior midst; but perhaps he was of a 
differential kind.” And Dabney revelled in the thought of some 
little poetical justice done when the barber, perceptibly thinner 
after some weeks of this, announced that he was going to Sara- 
toga for a while—‘“‘his primary vacations in numeral indus- 
trial years.” 

It was the afternoon before that day which Green had fixed 
upon for his trip, and the shop was crowded and every chair 
occupied. The barber and his chief aide waited upon such 
patrons as Van Houten and Amsterdam; the assistants were 
busily occupied, and there was a hum and buzz of talk in the 
air. Dabney had just come in, and was trying the effect of a 
downward instead of an upward curve to his moustache, when 
suddenly there came a sort of roar from outside, followed by a 
deafening crash. The door, quickly opened, let in a cloud of 
powdered mortar and brick dust. 

“It’s the new building down!” cried one of the boys, and 
Dabney, the barber, and others, rushed out. It was indeed the 
newly finished office building nearly opposite, which had re- 
placed an older and much safer edifice. A crowd had already 
gathered and policemen hastened to the spot. 

“No one had moved in yet,’ said Dabney, replying to Van 
Houten’s look of inquiry; ‘“‘some of the offices would have 
been occupied to-morrow.” 

“But the passers-by!” said Van Houten. ‘Ah, there is a 
woman they are lifting out. Hear the poor creature groan!” 

The injured woman being carried away, others, terribly hurt, 
were extricated from the fallen masses of brick and stone. 

“Ha! Who’s that?” gasped Green, the whites of his eyes 
widening; he was standing at their elbows as he had run out, 
aproned and brush in hand. At the same moment, with an in- 
articulate cry, he pushed past them roughly, treading on the 
astonished Van Houten’s feet, and ran up to the policemen 
standing and kneeling about a prostrate figure. 

“It’s—it’s a gentleman I know,” said the barber hoarsely; 
“bring him into my shop.” 

“Might as well,” said one of them,” until the ambulance 
comes; but I think he’s dead.” 

The barber, an ashy tinge over his dark skin, went on be- 


. 
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fore, throwing open the glass doors and clearing a way into 
the back shop; and Dabney walked beside the melancholy pro- 
cession full of horrified concern. They laid Mr. Burgess’ un- 
conscious form on a lounge, and a physician hastily summoned 
was there almost as soon. He examined the wounds, listened 
to the breathing, felt the pulse. 

“Does any one know him?” he inquired. 

* Acquaintance of mine, not long in the city, a man of 
means, no relatives here, but many friends,” answered Dab- 
ney. ‘ 
“He must not be moved,” said the doctor. ‘It seems 
a matter of a few hours at most. There are some fearful 
hurts.” 

Green’s eyes had been fixed on the surgeon’s face; and at 
these words, with a wailing cry he fell upon his knees beside 
the lounge. The excitable, emotional nature, removed by but 
two or three generations from. absolute unrestraint, burst 
through all bounds. He rocked backward and forward, his 
tears streaming on the sufferer’s hands. se 

‘Mas’ Robert!” he moaned with passionate appeal to the 
white face and closed eyes; “my good, kind Mas’ Robert! 
Oh, look at me just once—just once! Speak only one word 
to me—your poor Toby that denied you and will kill himself 
if you die! Oh, Mas’ Robert—my own dear little Mas’ 
Robert—forgive me! Don’t you remember the fields and the 
quarters—the coon dog and Mammy’s sweet potatoes—the 
branch where we went in swimming, and all the happy times 
together? Oh, wake up so we can talk about them! Oh, 
don’t die, my splendid, darling Mas’ Robert!” 

‘‘ Here, this won’t do at all,” said the doctor with a stern 
grip on his shoulder. ‘“ Do you want to kill your master—or 
whatever you call him? If you really want to help, get the 
folding doors shut between the shops. Make your boys clear 
the front room and close it. Then put up your shutters and 
keep the place quiet. Mr. Dabney, will you see this done?” 

The astonished spectators of this scene numbered among 
them Van Houten, Amsterdam, and many old patrons, as well 
as Jeremiah, arrived in time to be completely dazed by his 
father’s incomprehensible burst of .humble contrition. They 
now retired into the front, and Green, standing before them, 
tears rolling down his cheeks and with broken voice, spoke: 
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“Gentlemen, as I presumption you know by this time, Mr. 
Robert Burgess is my old master’s son, and the best that ever 
lived on earth. When I told you he wasn’t, or his father, it 
was all a big lie. And the rest about bad treatment and 
branding and running away was all a lie, too; and I guess it 
was the devil made me tell it.” Mr. Van Houten flushed un- 
easily. ‘“‘ There never were people had a happier life than we 
all on the old Burgess place. And me and Mas’ Robert went 
through the war together, and he saved my life in a fever 
and taught me to read and write and gave me the money for 
the elevated education which you have ascertained in my lan- 
guages—” a gleam of dismal satisfaction was visible even 
now. ‘And, gentlemen, if he dies, it will be a Lord’s judg- 
ment on me!” And with a groan he went through the rear 
door. The little crowd, impressed in various ways, quietly 
dispersed, and most of them never saw Green again. 

It. was in the dusk of the evening that the surgeon re- 
marked some slight signs of returning consciousness in his 
patient. A few moments after he opened his eyes and they 
rested on Green’s face. 

“That you, Toby?” he whispered faintly. ; 

‘“‘That’s me, Mas’ Robert,” promptly, with a gentle touch 
on his hand. ‘‘Nursin’ you. Keep quiet now.” 

“There is just one chance in a hundred for him,” said the 
doctor next day. Then a month later: ‘ Well, Green, he 
certainly owes his recovery to you. I thought once he was a 
dead man.” 

“That, sah,” said Green, showing his white teeth once 
more,” is an everyday, extraordinary event between Mas’ 
Robert and me. We always nurse each other back, sah, from 
the confinements of the tomb.” And when the patient was 
sent to the Springs Green went with him. 


“I’m told he has sold out,” said Dabney, passing the new 
sign which replaced that of: “Tobias Green, Tonsorialist,”’ 
“He had Mr. Burgess’ full forgiveness; but lacked courage to 
face his patrons with his tragic prestige destroyed. I confess,” 
smiling, “that I for one miss the good-natured, plausible, 
pompous, black rascal, with his polysyllables and his bow.” 








HER LADYSHIP. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


HE frost which came in the January of that 

year is not likely to be soon forgotten in that 

country, accustomed to winters little less mild 

than its summers. It began with snow—a 

great fall of snow which heaped itself in. drifts 

and masses; then came the frost, and the snow remained on 

the ground for six weeks. The days were bright and pierc- 

ingly cold, with a North wind that cried and whistled all day 

long, especially in high, exposed places like Miss ’Stasia’s gar- 

ret. Every evening there was a gorgeous sky of orange and 

scarlet, the city smoke rising against it in murky wreaths. 
Every night the stars glittered with fierce intensity. 

To be sure these aspects of the sky she loved were more 
or less concealed from Miss ’Stasia by the thick frost flowers 
on her window-glass. There was not sufficient heat in the 
room to thaw them. By this time pretty well all her portable 
belongings had found their way to that bourne, which their 
late owner could only think of with a shudder—which nothing 
would have induced her to name. ; 

From parting with what was left to her she shrank with a 
great horror. The chairs, the sofa, the cellarette, the minia- 
tures—they were her provision against her last illness and 
burial. Were. they to go because the weather was cold? Why 
the weather might change any day, would be certain to 
change at once if she were to commit the criminal folly of 
getting in a bag of coal. She would put on additional 
clothes; she would keep her bed if that proved insufficient. 
She would do anything rather than sell any one of her few 
belongings to purchase coal. 
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It was not in Mrs. Cronin to coerce Miss ’Stasia even for 
her good. The glory and glamor which had hung about Miss 
*Stasia as his Lordship’s sister, in a white satin gown, had 
not departed so far as Eliza was concerned. 

In her perplexity she spoke a word to Mrs. De Renzy, 
who, as an audience, necessarily included the Misses Vanda- 
leur, since the three ladies had clubbed together to have a 
sitting-room fire by which they could have a reasonable hope 
of being warmed. 

“I don’t like the look of her, I really don’t,” she said. 
‘“‘The fingers of her are gone dead, an’ she’s lookin’ that 
pinched that it’s the pneumony she'll be havin’ next. She’s 
not as young as she once was, poor Miss ’Stasia, an’ she’s 
delicate. There’s no more hate in her than in a little bird.” 

‘“‘She can’t be allowed to commit suicide,” said Mrs. De 
Renzy in a deep voice. She was one who naturally took the 
lead in any assemblage of old ladies in which she might 
chance to find herself. ‘‘ Let me think.” 

She put her hand to a massive brow and was silent for a 
moment. Then she looked up with illumination in her face. 

‘‘Leave it to me, Mrs. Cronin, leave it to me,” she said, 
getting up solemnly out of her chair. 

Mrs. Cronin lingered irresolutely. 

‘‘She’s very shy and proud, the creature,’ she said, with 
a soft tenderness. ‘‘ You'll take care, Mrs. De Renzy, not to 
hurt her feelings?” 

The Misses Vandaleur looked rather alarmed, but Mrs. De 
Renzy took the speech in excellent part. 

“JT quite appreciate your concern, you good soul,” she 
said; “but—I don’t come from a family of diplomats for 
nothing. If you’ll come back in half-an-hour’s time, you’ll 
find your Miss ’Stasia happy and comfortable amongst us.” 

She sent Mrs. Cronin away comforted, but somewhat mys- 
tified, for she didn’t know what a diplomat was. 

‘‘She’s a great old lady,” she said to John in the kitchen. 
“‘I should have spoken to her about Miss ’Stasia before. She 
wants crumpets for the tea, too, three-pen’orth. Will you 
go for them, John? An’ by that time Mary Anne ’ll be in to 
help me to toast them.” 

Mrs. De Renzy made quite a toilet before calling on Miss 
*Stasia. She conferred a certain dignity upon the establish- 


. 
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ment by keeping her own maid, an attached elderly depend- 
‘ant, for whom the world would have had no place if Mrs. De 
Renzy had parted with her. She slept in an alcove off her 
mistress’ room and was always ready to wait on her in things 
small and great. This constant service helped to keep up Mrs. 
De Renzy’s air of stateliness, for she could not so much as 
pick up her own handkerchief if she dropped it. Now, as she 
stood to have the Indian shawl draped round her shoulders 
by the faithful Kate, to have it fastened with a cameo brooch, 
at the back of which was the late Mr. De Renzy’s hair and 
photograph, she had something of the air of an Eastern 
queen. 

Miss ’Stasia was sitting miserably huddled up in all the 
wrappings she could find. Her work-basket was open and 
there was some fine, delicate needlework on the table. There 
was a guild of ladies in connection with her church who 
looked after the altar-linen and sewed for poor children. She 
had taken out the work, but found it quite impossible to do 
it. Her fingers had only ceased to ache because they were 
dead. Her feet were like stones. Her cheeks and the tip of 
her pretty nose were blue. Big tears had come into her eyes 
and remained frozen there. She had a huddled look, like the 
many little birds in that hard winter who gathered themselves 
up within their feathers before they toppled off the bough and 
died of cold. 

There was a knock at the door. Miss ’Stasia looked up. 
If it was Mrs. Cronin with a request. that she would come 
down and “take a hate o’ the fire,” now the kitchen was 
clean and the hearth tidied up, and no one but herself in pos- 
session, she would certainly go. The cold was becoming 
unendurable. 

But in answer to her gentle “ Come in,” to her amazement 
it was Mrs De Renzy who entered. It was a long, long time 
since Mrs. De Renzy had paid her a visit. For a moment, 
after the ascent of the garret stairs, Mrs. De Renzy sat wheez- 
ing and panting for breath. She was horrified at the tempera- 

ture of Miss ’Stasia’s room, but she did not say so. 
“I’ve come to ask a favor, Miss Chevenix,” she said, as 
soon as she got her breath back again. “It has occurred to 
us, to the Misses Burke Vandaleur and myself, that perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind joining forces with us in the matter of 
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coal for our sitting-room fire. We can keep one good fire 
going on what would be three miserable fires, if we can only 
endure each other’s company during the daytime. I quite see 
your difficulty about fires. It zs a height to carry coals to, 
and we know how considerate you are. It would settle that 
question nicely if you would consent to join us. We needn’t 
incommode each other any more than is necessary. There is 
a seat for you by the fire and a corner of the table for your 
work, and presently we shall light the lamp. Do join us, my 
dear.” 

She leant a little nearer ingratiatingly and spoke in a whis- 
pert ai 

“Those poor Vandaleur girls are very poor. It is a kind- 
ness to them to put our resources together in this way. And 
they will not suspect that a kindness is intended, which might 
hurt their pride, if you will join us.” 

Miss ’Stasia could not resist so delicate an appeal. 

“Then I shall fall in with your arrangement with great 
pleasure, Mrs. De Renzy,” she said. She could hardly keep 
her teeth from chattering as she spoke. ‘‘I suppose we shall 
begin to-morrow morning ?” 

“No; this minute. The very next scuttle of coal shall be 
yours. At the present moment the fire’s mine. Come down 
and sit by it and give me the pleasure of your company at 


Miss ’Stasia began to say something about tea not agreeing 
with her digestion, but was quickly over-ruled. 

“‘T use the best China tea,” Mrs. De Renzy said. ‘“ My 
grandson sent me a chest some months ago, and it’s not ex- 
hausted yet. It wouldn’t give an ostrich an indigestion.” 

She smiled as though she had said something conclusive; 
then she picked up Miss ’Stasia’s strip of fine embroidery, mo- 
tioned her majestically to take her work box, and preceded her 
out of the room, apparently quite unconscious of the fact that 
she was trying to speak, to make further excuses for not com- 
ing to tea. . 

“What a delightful, airy position you enjoy,” she said, 
pausing on the third step. ‘‘ When the fine weather comes we 
shall positively invade you. Till then I shall hardly be equal 
to the climb.” 

“If we are to share your sitting-room,’ 
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coming out. of her tongue-tied state, “may we not also give 
the teas in turn?” 

‘Why so you shall, if you will,’ Mrs. De Renzy answered 
in high good humor. She was quite pleased with herself for 
capturing Miss ’Stasia, especially since she had discovered what 
the atmosphere of the garret room was like. ‘That is to say, 
you shall provide the crumpets if you will; but it must be my 
tea, my grandson Lloyd’s tea. There isn’t an indigestion in a 
chest of it.” 

“And the butter,” said Miss ’Stasia anxiously, ‘and the 
other things. I like a little cream with my tea, and some tea- 
cake, and a water-cress sandwich.” 

“You won’t find any such high living with me,” said Mrs 
De Renzy on her own door mat; “but if you want to make 
gluttons of us—” 

Poor Miss ’Stasia was covered with confusion over her faux 
pas, and the frozen tears nearly fell as she crept into the warm 
room, the air of which came out to meet her like a caress. 
It had all been made very easy for her pride. The smell of the 
fragrant tea was delicious; and here was Mary Anne coming 
in, with a face burnt a bright red from toasting, carrying a 
simmering, covered dish of crumpets. The tea-table was set 
out daintily, with old china and thin silver spoons, and an em- 
broidered cloth, a little the worse for the wear. 

To be sure the thawing process was painful to Miss ’Stasia 
as she sat by the fire with a screen between her face and its 
heat—she had really a charmingly delicate complexion—her 
fingers and toes smarted terribly, as the life began to come 
back into them. Still it was delightful to feel the warmth; 
and Mrs. De Renzy and the Misses Burke Vandaleur were so 
kind and so well-bred. They seemed to know that she was 
enduring agonies of shyness; and the eldest Miss Vandaleur 
was telling a story of how they had met, somewhere a male 
friend of their youth, who had been delighted to see them and 
had offered himself as a caller, to which every one listened, 
leaving Miss ’Stasia quiet in her corner. 

“I declare he wouldn’t be put off,” went on Miss Nora 
Vandaleur, who was the elder and plainer-looking. Miss Lily 
had been pretty and hardly looked her fifty-five years. ‘“ He’d 
been a lot about the world, and I think people who travel get 
the bloom rubbed off their refinement, although he is a dear 
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fellow still. He couldn’t be made to see that it was impossible 
for ladies living alone to receive male visitors.” 

“ Although we put it to him as plainly as girls could,” said 
Miss Lily, with a sigh to the memory of that too-persistent 
old friend. . 

“ And he never came after all,” went on Miss Nora. “I 
think he was offended. If I could only have told him straight 
out. But I couldn’t bear to tell such a thing to a gentleman. 
He ought to have known.” 

“To be sure he ought,” said Mrs. De Renzy, with a twinkle 
in her eye. 

Mrs. Cronin came in with the teapot and looked her de- 
light at seeing Miss ’Stasia in the warmest corner, eating her 
crumpet daintily, and vainly endeavoring -.not to get her fingers 
buttery in the process. She telegraphed her admiration to Mrs. 
De Renzy, who sat with an impressive mien that refused con- 
gratulations on the score of finesse. 

For once Miss ’Stasia went to bed warm. What if the gar- 
ret were like an ice house!—she had had a delightful after- 
noon and evening. Her embroidery had been much admired 
and she had accomplished a whole head of wheat—the design 
was one of grapes and corn; she had sung “‘ My Mother Bids 
Me Bind My Hair,” and had been applauded for the sweetness 
of her voice. There had been a game of Spoil Five, for the 
smallest possible stakes, and she had won and been compli- 
mented on her play by Mrs. De Renzy, who played cards like 
a man, since you could never tell from her demeanor whether 
she was winning or losing. : 

She slept quite happily, but she awoke to a terrified sense of 
the extravagance to which she had committed herself. Suppos- 
ing those fires, those teas, those card parties were to continue— 
Mrs. De Renzy had even talked of inviting other old ladies in 
the street-—why then the remaining articles of furniture would 
have to go. She would rather die than not do her part with 
the others. It meant, it seemed to her, a short life and a 
merry one, at the end of it the poorhouse—the poorhouse for 
Lord Moneymore’s daughter! She was conscience-stricken. 
What had she committed herself to? 

Besides, she was really too shabby to go amongst them. 
Mrs. De Renzy had her collar of Limerick lace, and her ame- 
thyst necklace. The Misses Vandaleur had worn one a quilted 
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red silk petticoat under a bunched up sacque of black silk, 
worn and turned, but a good silk it was plain to see, while 
the other had had a fichu of yellowed China crepe over her 
gray soft woollen gown. Poor Miss ’Stasia, her rusty blacks 
had suffered all processes of renovation, and revealed them- 
selves as ancient garments fit only for the rag-bag. She had 
given her mother’s Limerick flounce to trim an altar cloth, and 
had never regretted that the indignity of ordinary sale was not 
for it. How could she have been so happy yesterday ! 

She sent word ‘to Mrs. De Renzy, in answer to a message 
that the fire was lit and would she come and eat her break- 
fast by it, that she was not well. 

She was indeed not well, for she was fretting herself into 
a fever through all the chill of the piercing atmosphere. 

“Miss Chevenix’s compliments, and she would call to see 
Mrs. De Renzy presently.” 

She saw Mary Anne depart with the message. Then she 
left her breakfast untasted, while she considered what she 
should ask John to turn into money for her. Her stock of 
money was very low. Hardly anything was left when the 
week’s money due to Mrs. Cronin had been put on one side, 
tightly screwed up in paper. The little extravagance of the 
teas and the fires was a nightmare only explicable by her 
lonely and secluded life, a life in which terrors and misgivings 
grow big. 

She opened her writing-desk at last, found an ingenious 
secret drawer and took something from it, which she held in 
the palm of her hand looking at it. It was a miniature set 
round with pearls, fine little seed pearls close together, with 
a twist of red gold between them and the portrait. 

She had always wanted the miniature to be buried with 
her. Now—the time might come when it would have to go 
like the rest to keep her alive. If she were going to be gay 
and company-keeping, to be led into all kinds of pleasant 
follies, the time might be brought perceptibly nearer. If it 
were not for Eliza, now, she would seek another lodging, away 
from the allurements which she feared. But Eliza was her 
only shelter in a cold world, the only friend she had, the only 
link with the exquisite and painful past. 

She had finished her breakfast and carried the tray down 
to the top of the kitchen staircase, so that Mary Anne would 
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be saved the long climb up and the weight of the tray down 
all those stairs on her thin, childish arms. It was something 
Miss ’Stasia would do despite Mrs. Cronin’s remonstrances. 
She had returned and set her room straight, dusting and tidy- 
ing with a meticulous carefulness. She had got out her em- 
broidery and was thinking irresolutely of the good fire down- 
stairs and the pleasant company. 

Where she was, in her retired garret, she had not heard 
the rat tat at the door which heralded a visitor. There was a 
step on her stair ascending, more than a step, two pairs of 
feet. Who could it be? 

The door was opened, and Mrs. Cronin herself announced, 
in a voice in which triumph and conscious guilt might have 
been heard by a discerning ear, ‘‘ Lady Anne Chute.” 

Something came in with the big, dark, brilliant presence in 
its furs and velvets, something sweet like the air that used to 
blow over the mountains and boglands long ago. The gracious 
and charming presence came up to poor Miss ’Stasia with a 
soft rustle of silk. She was taken into the generous, warm 
embrace. Lady Anne’s lips were on her thin cheek. 

‘““My dear cousin,” said Lady Anne, “I have only just 
discovered you, and I have come to take you home with me. 
I want you to live with me. How soon can you be ready?” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BENEFACTRESS, 


After the first swift glance round her, Lady Anne had not 
seemed to take any notice of the garret, nor of its excessive 
cold. It she had an impulse to take off her sable cloak and 
wrap it about the poor little forlorn spinster, she repressed it. 
She was going to wrap the cloak of love about the shivering 
life for the rest of the years that were left to it. But inside 
her sables she shivered with a sympathetic chill. 

“When will you be ready to come?” she went on. “I 
can give you a day or two. But not to stay here. I am at 
the Shelbourne. I am going to carry you off there with me. 
What arrangements can you have to make? Your pretty 
things here? They are very pretty. You must take them 
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' with you if they will make you feel more home-like at Mount 
Shandon.” 

She laughed and chattered with a flashing of white teeth 
and a manner which had an enfolding tenderness. In her in- 
nermost heart Lady Anne was shocked at the manifest poverty 
in which she found her old cousin. She was angry with her- 
self, unreasonably, because she had not known of her exist- 
ence before. How she must have suffered! The idea of no 
fire in this Siberian frost! And the old blood runs thinly. 
Giving a quick side-glance at Miss ’Stasia she had a hor- 
rible idea that she looked as if she had not had enough 
to eat. 

‘““You are to come with me, now, at once,” she said, in her 
impetuous, overmastering way. “I have a cab at the door. 
We are going shopping. Do you know that Mount Shandon 
is in the wilds? You won’t see the shops again for ever so 
long. You will want many things. That is my concern. Of 
course you will have your—allowance as my companion and 
cousin. Everything here can be sent down after you. I am 
going to talk to the woman of the house—a sensible, good 
creature she seems. You need take no more than what you 
stand up in. The rest can follow, and, of course, there will 
be your outfit. Will you get ready, my dear cousin, while I 
talk to the woman of the house?” 

She made her own way downstairs and interviewed Mrs. 
Cronin in the narrow slip of back room in which the landlady 
received would-be lodgers, and transacted business of the 
genteeler sort. Mrs. Cronin had-fallen head over ears in love 
with Lady Anne at first sight. She poured out now a deal 
about Miss ’Stasia and Lord Moneymore, and the great days 
that used to be at the Abbey, revealing incidentally how 
perilously near Miss ’Stasia had gone to starving. 

“And she would, only for you, you excellent creature,” 
Lady Anne said, in a generous heat. “I shall never forget it 
for you. Money won’t repay what you’ve done,” as-~ she 
counted out ten golden sovereigns on the oilcloth table cover. 
“T shan’t lose sight of you, I promise you. Tell me now, 
what is there that I can do for you?” 

Mrs. Cronin, quite overcome, sobbed out the tale of the 
evil days that had fallen on the “ waiting.” 

“And John so clever, my Lady,” she said. “I always tell 
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him ’tis a butler not a waiter he should be, me that he won’t 
leave me and the children.” 

Lady Anne’s eyes looked at her cpicidntinaly. 

“You don’t make much of the letting of lodgings, do you 
now?” she asked. 

“Indeed it isn’t what it was, or maybe I don’t manage 
tightly. ’Tisn’t easy to keep the ladies up to their regular 
payments when they’ve so little. Sure we know they’ll pay 
when they can. There’s generally a good bit owing. You 
couldn’t be bothering ladies like them.” 

“T don’t know if you’re anything of a cook?” Lady 
Anne began. 

“Sure amn’t I a beautiful cook?. The old Lord Money- 
more, Miss ’Stasia’s father, was that particular about his food 
that it was as much as the butler’s life was worth to hand him 
a dish wasn’t done to his liking. I was trained the way I 
ought to go. Many’s the compliment I’ve had over my 
cooking.” 

“The butler and cook at Mount Shandon are getting old. 
They’ll be glad to be allowed to retire into private life. Sup- 
posing you and your husband were to take their places?” 

“Oh, my Lady! But the children?” gasped Mrs. Cronin 
with the look of one who sees a heaven opening before him 
from which he may possibly be debarted. ‘‘We couldn’t be 
parted from the children.” 

“T’ve thought of that. There’s a very good house in the 
stable-yard. You and your husband might have that and keep 
the children with you.” 

“Tt ’ud be the saving of them. The town life doesn’t 
agree with them, and there’s no room for them down in the 
kitchen, and that’s the only place they have to live. Mary 
Anne’s not the same since she’s had to wait on the lodgers. 
The stairs is too much for her, and the weights, my Lady. 
Yet I couldn’t do everything myself, an’ little Nora, that’s as 
fat as butter, "ll be as — as Mary Anne once she begins 
climbing them weary stairs.’ 

“Talk to yor husband about it, and let me know what he 
says to-morrow.” Lady Anne said, kindly. “You can take 
your time about finishing up here. Three months will not be 
too long. Kernahan and Mrs. Kernahan will stay on as long 
as I need them.” 
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There were no arrears in Miss ’Stasia’s case to be paid, 
except a few shillings which Lady Anne thought it wiser to 
allow her to pay herself. 

“TI am going to smarten you up,’ she said as they drove 
across the town to Grafton Street, “and you are to let me do 
what I like, as though you were my own dear elder sister. 
Of course you are my cousin, the only cousin I possess on 
papa’s side. You don’t know how I am going to love you 
because you belong to papa’s side.” 

The attendants in the smart Grafton Street shops craned 
their heads forward, and nudged each other to look, as Lady 
Anne and Miss ’Stasia came in together, the one exuberant 
with youth and vitality, beautifully and richly dressed, the 
other, timid, nervous, trembling in the shabby attire so unfit 
for the inclemency of the season. 

Lady Anne marched straight on as though she knew all 
about the shop, which she did not. They went to the 
costume department, where she found a lady in a trailing 
black silk who looked like a princess and possessed quick in- 
telligence and some sympathy. Three or four.dresses of dif- 
ferent kinds were found which would fit Miss ‘Stasia with 
slight altering. Was there anything else? Anything which 
Lady Anne would prefer to see where they were—which was 
in a secluded, carpeted, and mirrored room above the shop? 

Yes, there were several things. Certain of them could be 
sent on approval to the hotel, but there were certain others 
Lady Anne wanted immediately. 

An assistant brought an armful of fur cloaks and flung 
them on the green carpet as though they were of no value at 
all. Lady Anne pounced on the most beautiful of them all, a 
dark sealskin softly lined with peach bloom silk. She put it 
about Miss ’Stasia’s shoulders and fastened the silver clasps. 

Then there were hats—Miss Stasia had confessed that she 
couldn’t bear bonnets. Her Ladyship ordered hats with a 
prodigality. One was found to suit Miss ’Stasia exactly, and 
it went on with the fine cloak. For the rest, Lady Anne 
gave her orders quickly in an undertone to the intelligent 
princess. She did not mean to tire out her newly-found 
cousin. - ; 

They went back and lunched at the Shelbourne, such a 
lunch as had become only a memory to Miss ’Stasia. She 
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could hardly eat anything for excitement. Her little hands 
trembled, two red little roses came and went in the thin 
cheeks, the faded eyes brightened and dimmed. 

“Do you know, my dear?” she said to Lady Anne after- 
wards, “I feel as if I must have died in my sleep and wak- 
ened up in heaven. It is so deliciously warm and comforting, 
I’m afraid it was a little cold at Mrs. Cronin’s,”’ 

“In that other life?” Lady Anne said, with her rich 
smile. “It was piercingly cold, my dear cousin. You are 
going to be warm henceforth.” 

Miss ’Stasia sat before a glowing fire in the bed-room, 
wrapped about in a soft, fleecy shawl which Lady Anne had 
paused a moment as they left the shop to purchase and take 
with her. 

Presently there came a deft young woman from Messrs. 
Brown & Thomas’s, accompanied by a great many boxes of 
all sizes and shapes, and Miss ’Stasia had to be fitted on and 
to select all manner of things. The young woman’s manners 
were excellent. If she thought it an odd thing to have to fit 
out an elderly lady with everything she could possibly require, 
down even to the trunks to contain the outfit, there was no 
indication of it in her manner. To be sure she was accus- 
tomed to dire poverty among aristocrats; and the explanation 
she found for herself, and imparted to the other young ladies 
when she returned to the shop, was that Miss ’Stasia had 
been discovered by a rich relative in one of the houses for 
distressed ladies which were usually filled by those who had 
suffered during the land agitation. Some one suggested that 
the old lady had come into money, but that was an embroid- 
ery which did rot find acceptance. It was quite easy to see 
that Lady Anne Chute was a benefactress and the Honorable 
Miss Chevenix the benefitted. The shop knew by this time 
that the pretty, faded, ringleted old lady in the shabby gar- 
ments was the Honorable Miss, and its interest went up ac- 
cordingly. 

Intimacy and affection grew so rapidly between the two— 
Lady Anne was one to love where she benefitted, and Miss 
’Stasia had given up her poor starved, frozen heart to this 
glorious young kinswoman at first sight—that in the evening 
after dinner, while they sat in the drawing-room at the hotel, 
Miss ’Stasia transmogrified in a gray poplin dress with a collar 
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of rich lace, she told Lady Anne all about Mrs. De Mont- 
morency De Renzy and the Misses Burke Vandaleur. Unless 
Miss ’Stasia were to repay that tea party in kind she would 
feel guilty about it forever afterwards. Not that she hinted 
such a thing to Lady Anne; but the latter, for a big, young, 
unhurt, energetic creature, had delicate intuitions. 

‘Supposing we ask your friends to tea and keep them to 
dinner?” she said. ‘Would they come on a short invitation, 
do you think? It will have to be in the nature of a farewell 
dinner, for we shan’t be in Dublin for a long time again. 
Papa would never keep a Dublin house and I should have no 
earthly use for such a thing. Do you think they will come?” 

“If you ask them, Anne.” 

Miss ’Stasia said the monosyllabic name softly, as though 
the sound of it were very pleasant to her ear. She had never 
called anybody by their name before on so short an acquain- 
tance, but Lady Anne had made questions of time and space 
as though they were not—to think she had not known her 
yesterday !—had swept all timidities, all old-fashioned reserves, 
away as a spring freshet might sweep little twigs and straws. 

It took all Mrs. Cronin’s tradition of good manners, from 
having lived with the best people, to keep her silent when 
Lady Anne came to No. 9 Wharton Street with the trans- 
formed Miss ’Stasia the next day. Miss ’Stasia was very sen- 
sible of the transformation and very shy about it, and she was 
grateful to Mrs. Cronin for her gaze of aloofness when she 
opened the door. Mrs. Cronin made up later when she had 
Miss ’Stasia to herself for a minute and whispered to her rap- 
turously that she reminded her ot the first day she ever saw 
her at the Abbey, in the white satin, coming «down the stairs. 

She was shyer still of facing her fellow-lodgers, and she 
went in meekly in the wake of Lady Anne, as though she 
would -conceal herself behind her. She was aware of Mrs. De 
Renzy’s one glance which took in all the difference in her 
looks from yesterday and was quickly withdrawn. She could 
hear Mrs. De Renzy say in her authoritative voice as soon as 
they should be gone: ‘Alaska sealskin, lined with lavender 
brocade. It never cost a penny under forty pounds.” And 
so on through her various garments. 

Not that she felt any sense of shame about receiving’ so 
much from Lady Anne. When one had a dear younger sis- 
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ter—that was how Lady Anne had put the distant relation- 
ship—very rich and generous and loving, and one was poor 
and chilled and lonely, why wouldn’t one accept the love and 
the gifts as one would give them if the cases were reversed? 

As the little woman sat there, her eyes downcast, while 
Lady Anne made captive the hearts of the other poor lonely 
elderly women, who must go on living in Wharton Street, 
though she saw the spring begin in the exquisite country, her 
heart was full of a humble wonder and thanksgiving. How 
kind they were too! They seemed quite sorry to lose her, 
and yet quite glad that such wonderful, unexpected, blessed 
things should have befallen her. 

Oh, there was Lady Anne—it was just like her—she was 
hoping that they would all visit Mount Shandon in the sum- 
mer, and Mrs. De Renzy was saying for herself and the others 
how very pleased they would be to come. 

“For a long visit,” said her Ladyship, radiating light and 
warmth. “Mount Shandon is such a big house, and it will 
be a kindness. I believe it’s rather dull when there’s no 
hunting, at least so my English cousins say. They must be 
always killing something if it’s only Time. And I think Time 
is the last thing in the world to be killed, because he kills 
himself before we want him to.” : 

The ladies were quite captivated. They accepted with gra- 
cious readiness that distant invitation for the summer, and the 
nearer one for the following afternoon at the Shelbourne. 
How long it was since any of them had been at the Shel- 
bourne, and with what glorious things and days the name was 
associated ! 

Lady Anne herself took an interest in the Shelbourne din- 
ner on the following day, and indeed consulted with the 
manager as to the dishes to be served to her party. They 
had a special table set near the fire, and it was a surprise to 
find in January such items on the menu as salmon trout and 
new potatoes and milk-fed lamb and -green peas. The giver 
of the feast delighted in the dainties which she had caused to 
be spread for the poor ladies, and the good wine which 
warmed their thin blood. 

Then when the wonderful evening was over, and they were 
cloaked and hooded and pattened to venture out in the pierc- 
ing wind and wait at an arctic street corner for a tram, there 
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was a comfortable carriage at the door to take Lady Anne’s 
guests home. 

The stay in town extended to a week. Lady Anne seemed 
to have many people to see, not only lawyers and men of 
business generally, but also various public men and others in- 
terested in movements for helping the people by putting them 
in the way of helping themselves. 

But at last Miss ’Stasia, still in a dream-like state, found 
herself in a first-class carriage at the King’s Bridge, wrapped 
in a rug of the warmest and fleeciest, with a heap of books 
and magazines beside her, and a luncheon-basket looking at 
her from the opposite seat, out of which peeped the gold foil 
of the neck of a champagne bottle. A bunch of violets lay 
on her lap. 

Opposite to her Lady Anne sat smiling at her like a big, 
beneficent young goddess. Lady Anne’s rug was flung care- 
lessly to one side. She had Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s Social 
Evolution on her knee. When the time came to open the 
luncheon-basket she would eat her food heartily, but very 
much as though one kind of food was the same as another. 
All the dainty bits would be for Miss ’Stasia, and the cham- 
pagne would be for her. Beyond the requirements of a 
healthy appetite Lady Anne was ascetic in her tastes. She 
was never cold; she never needed the stimulation of wine; 
she didn’t care about novels. But she liked other people to 
have those softer things of life which she disdained for herself. 

“It is nice to be getting home,” she said with her kind 
smile. ‘‘You are sure your foot-warmer is really hot? I 
must get it changed at Maryborough. It is very cold.” 

Her own foot-warmer was under the seat, pushed there by 
her own foot. 

““Oh, my dear,” said Miss ’Stasia, ‘“‘you heavenly-kind 
creature, I can’t tell you what it is like to be going—home! 
I -used to think I would rather die in the Hospice for the 
Dying than in another hospital, or the poorhouse.” 

Her head began to tremble and her tears began to flow. 

“Hush, hush!” said Lady Anne. ‘‘You are going home, 
to live, to be happy, to make me happy.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE SERIOUS COUSIN. 


“T am expecting my Cousin Dunlaverock to stay,’ Lady 
Anne mentioned casually to Colonel Leonard some time after 
she had come back bringing the new addition to her household. 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, alone; I am going to have what visitors I like, 
‘Uncle Hugh, now that my Cousin Anastasia does duty for 
propriety. I am very glad I found her, the dear, but if I 
hadn't, I believe I should still have had what visitors I liked. 
You needn’t frown. You represent propriety to me, Uncle 
Hugh, and I am very glad to propitiate you.” 

“Ah, thank you, my dear,’ Colonel Leonard said grimly. 
He was still a little sore about his ward’s readiness to whistle 
him and his co-trustee down the wind. 

He reported the interview afterwards to his wife. 

“She says quite frankly that, if she hadn’t found Miss 
Chevenix, she’d have done without a chaperon,” he said. 
“We may be grateful that she did find Miss Chevenix. What 


do you make of Dunlaverock’s coming over so soon again?” 

“TI might know what to make of it on his side. What I 
make of it on Anne’s is not what you make, my poor Hugh. 
Anne is very good friends with her one serious cousin. But 
she has no intention of abdicating in favor of a husband just 


” 


yet. 

“TI was hoping I saw a glimmer of sense in her,” the 
Colonel replied sorrowfully. . 

The present Lord Dunlaverock was a nephew of the late 
peer. He had succeeded to the title and very little else, and 
it was with no great willingness that he gave up the life in a 
Highland regiment, in which he was profoundly interested, to 
assume the management of the property that went with the 
title. 

He was a tactiturn, humorless, proud young man, with great 
ideas of what devolved on him as head of the house. If he 
were serious, he was also amiable, and that explained how he 
was at once laughed at, looked up to, and loved by his frivo- 
lous army of cousins. It was whispered about in the family 
that he had begun by being in love with Amy Hilton, Lady 
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Sylvia Hilton’s only daughter, and she with him. But Amy 
Hilton had married, after her first season, a plain-looking, mid- 
dle-aged country gentleman, with nothing to recommend him 
to youth and beauty like hers unless it might be that he was 
a member of the banking firm of Lonsdale, Hanbury & Mellor, 
and was therefore enormously rich. 

Mrs. Mellor was by all accounts a model wife to her mid- 
dle-aged husband. They lived in a seclusion far too great to 
please Lady Sylvia Hilton at their country-seat, Astridge Park, 
and Lady Sylvia was wont to shrug her shoulders and lift her 
hands and eyes at Amy, who was domesticated and dévote. 

“Imagine a child of mine!” she would say; ‘‘and the only 
one who really kept up the tradition. of the family beauty!” 

Whatever had happened between Lord Dunlaverock and 
his cousin in the past had not embittered him. If he were un- 
observed his irregular features sometimes wore an oddly tragic 
look. He was too old for his years, which were only some- 
where about twenty-six; he had a good many lines in his 
face and a powdering of gray hair about his temples. He had 
a manner slow and gentle. He was possessed with a sense of 
responsibility, and the only person he seemed to dislike in the 
world was Lady Sylvia Hilton, the fashionable butterfly who 
was as gay and frivolous as ever, although she was a grand- 
mother. 

The lady was quite open about his antipathy. 

‘“‘He blames me because Amy married James Mellor in- 
stead of him,” she would say. “Silly fellow! What was the 
use of him and Amy marrying, and they both as poor as 
church-mice? I am sure Amy is very much obliged to me 
for finding her James Mellor, although, I grant you, she doesn’t 
make any fuss over it. And so would he be if he knew on what 
side his bread was buttered. Why shouldn’t he marry Anne 
Chute? Of course the property is in Ireland, which is always 
a drawback. Still—and Anne is a fine girl, although no one 
would take her for lovely Cynthia’s daughter.” 

It was Lord Dunlaverock’s way to be thorough about what- 
ever he did. Since he had to give up his sword for the 
plougshare, the plough should be driven straight and cut a 
straight furrow. He went thoroughly into the affairs of his 
property, such as it was. There was a good deal of it moor 
and mountain, not much of it productive. 
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There was something of a flutter of indignation in the fam- 
ily when it heard at first that Alastair proposed to let Dun- 
laverock and the shooting for a certain number of years. Not 
that the indignation ever reached him. With one so insensible 
to delicate signs and hints of displeasure, so certain that his 
own affairs concerned him alone, it was no use going on being 
-angry. In a very little while the family relinquished its indig- 
nation and laughed instead. You could always count on the 
family’s laughter, sooner or later, generally sooner. The family 
agreed to find Alastair a subject for affectionate laughter be- 
fore the indignation had had time to reach its object. 

He let Dunlaverock and the shooting to, of all people, 
James Mellor. The Mellors proposed to inhabit Dunlaverock 
for several months of the year. The heir and only son needed 
a more bracing climate than that of Sussex, in which Astridge 
Park was situated. The heir’s delicate lungs did not seem as 
if they could get enough air to breathe in the luxuriant, leafy 
county once summer had brought the heavy leafage. At Dun- 
laverock, with its wide stretches of moor, its heathery hills, 
the heir throve exceedingly. 

Lord Dunlaverock took up his residence in a factor’s two- 
story house of gray stone which happened to be empty. The 
letting of Dunlaverock relaxed to some extent the tense gravity 
of his face. Not only was he spared the upkeep of the great 
house, which he could not have borne to let go without the 
things it needed, but it left him with money in hand to carry 
out certain draining and fencing and building and other opera- 
tions on which he had set his heart. 

He went very little to Dunlaverock when the Mellors were 
in residence, and the house was filled with the family and 
other gay persons. Mrs. Mellor might be domestic—her pas- 
sion for her one son was almost piteous in its intensity—she 
might be dévote, but she was tolerant After all, apart from 
its frivolity, there was no harm in the family. Its worst enemy 
could say no worse of it than that it danced through life, as 
though life were a garden of roses. There were no unfaithful 
wives, no profligates of it. Even against Lady Sylvia Hilton 
as a wife scandal had never said-a’ word. They were wild, 
frivolous, pleasure-loving. Perhaps they lived too much on the 
surface of things to have any very evil inclinations. 

At Dunlaverock they danced, they played bridge, the 
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younger members flirted; they motored all over the country 
to a hiring fair, a market, a rustic festival that might bring 
them amusement. The rustics thought them all rather mad; 
but they were very friendly, and they had fascination and 
beauty; also, they were very free with their not very full 
purses. Even their motor cars, flying through the alarmed 
villages, were followed by smiles instead of scowls once the 
villagers had discovered that they were the motorists. They 
used to make a gallant show at the Kirk on Sundays, where 
the services were drearily long and the doctrine of the gloomi- 
est. They used to sit it out patiently, in spite of the motor 
cars, the boats on the lake, and all the other out-door allure- 
ments. It wasn’t in the family to offend the susceptibilities of 
humble people, no matter what it cost them. 

Lord Dunlaverock used to walk in on them sometimes of 
an evening, when the bridge tables were in full swing, and 
look at them in wonder. He knew they would still be playing 
when the lark swung out of the heather, shaking the dew from 
his wings. He had very little in common with the family. He 
would smoke a pipe with James Mellor in his den, which 
looked like a very small, very shabby counting-house. To 
Mrs. Mellor he had very little to say. She was generally to 
be found at the piano, when she was not attending to the com- 
fort and enjoyment of her guests. 

In time a certain companionship sprang up between Dun- 
laverock and the man who, according to report, was his suc- 
cessful rival. They walked and rode together, and had long, 
serious talks. Mrs. Mellor’s eyes used to be sad and grave 
when she saw them go. She used to wonder over the com- 
panionship. Sometimes she laughed to herself with an irre- 
sistible mirth, which yet brought her as near tears as laughter. 
She was wont to say of herself that, although all the weight of 
sorrow in the world pressed her down, she must laugh. She 
was an exquisite brunette, oddly unlike her golden- haired, 
pink and white mother, the only lines of whose face were lines 
of laughter. She had an irresistible gaiety, although in repose 
her face was a little sad. The expression it wore when she 
watched her husband and her old lover go off together had in 
it the tender enjoyment of the mother over her child. 

Dunlaverock was a very pleasant meeting-place for the 
family, now that the Mellors were in it for at least six months 
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of the year. And to be sure it was a different thing letting 
it to James Mellor from letting it to the first soap-boiler who 
wanted a fine old house in the Highlands, possessing at once 
a sufficiency of modern comforts and conveniences with inter- 
esting historical associations. If Dunlaverock had decided to 
live in a corner of it, as the family had thought at first it 
was his duty to do, he most certainly could not have made it 
a place of assemblage for the family and its friends as it was 
now. In the end the family agreed that, as everything was 
for the best in this best of all possible worlds, it was really 
quite an excellent thing for Alastair to have decided on let- 
ting. 

“And to be sure,” said Lady Sylvia Hilton with cynical 
honesty, “‘seeing that darling papa starved the place so that 
there might be enough to dress us and give us our chance of 
being soon married, I don’t see what else Alastair could have 
done.” ; 

It was this serious cousin who had supported Lady Anne 
at the coming-of age festivities, who, as head of the family, 
had been always at her side, who had been ready while the 
others amused themselves—and how exquisitely they did amuse 
themselves in the gayest and saddest and most unexpected of 
countries!—to tramp with Anne over the boglands and the 
mountains, to call in at farms and talk to the farmers, to be 
interested in crops and cattle, to turn an unfailingly sympa- 
thetic ear to Anne’s plans for schools and technical schools 
and the making of new industries, the fostering of old. How 
the cousins would have shrieked with joy if they had known 
the subjects of conversation between Dunlaverock and Anne 
Chute! 

The cousins looked upon it—after a fortnight or so—that 
if affairs were not settled between the two, they were in a fair 
way to be. Certainly they seemed not to tire of each other’s 
company. There were wet days, days of drenching rain, dur- 
ing that fortnight, when the party at Mount Shandon was 
reduced to beginning bridge after breakfast. Only Dunlave- 
rock and. Lady Anne were undeterred by the wind and the 
weather. 

Her Ladyship would wrap herself from head to foot in a 
Scotch plaid which had belonged to her mother. She had the 
secret of wearing a plaid as a protection from the worst the 
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weather could do. She would come down short-skirted, 
brogued, wearing a deer-stalker cap, the plaid wrapped about 
her from head to foot. She would take a stout blackthorn 
stick in her hand. Dunlaverock would be in his homespuns, 
impenetrable as a board against the weather. 

They would tramp for miles. The rain would lie in silver 
drops on Lady Anne’s black curls and her thick eyelashes, it 
would deepen the violet of her eyes. They would come to a 
farmhouse. If they had got very wet, Lady Anne would re- 
tire with the farmer’s wife and come back without the plaid, 
which would be hung to dry at the kitchen fire, but wearing 
some rustic garment of flowered print, misfitting but charming 
enough as she wore it. Dunlaverock meanwhile would get in- 
to a coat of the farmer’s while his own garments were put to 
dry. Anne-used to make very merry at his expense on these 
occasions, while Dunlaverock would smile quietly, as though 
he had an enjoyment of the joke, or at-least of her enjoy- 
ment. 

Those days at Mount Shandon were not two months old, 
and yet here he was coming back again. He had offered 
himself as a visitor with true Dunlaverock directness. 

“Ah,” said Lady Anne, unsuspecting; “it is the reclama- 
tion of the bog that interests him. Perhaps next year we 
shall have wheat growing in that corner of it.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








PROFESSOR STERRETT ON “THE FREEDOM OF 
AUTHORITY.” * 


I, 


BY THE REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


T would be a mere truism to remark that one of 
the most striking movements in the religious 
world for the last twenty or thirty years, is the 
rapid process of disintegration that has been go- 
ing on in dogmatic belief among Protestant de- 

nominations, threatening the total extinction of all historic 
confessions among them. Rankling memories of the long con- 
flict of three hundred years that Protestantism has waged 
against us, might naturally beget a frame of mind that finds 
satisfaction in the disappearance of a formidable adversary. 
We have heard, toe, Catholics say that the loss of their an- 
cestral faith on the part of such great numbers of Protestants 
is a benefit to us, because the work of conversion can be prose- 
cuted with more fruit among those who have lost, than among 
those who retain, their ancient convictions. This opinion seems 
to be the result of a too superficial outlook; and the triumph 
of rationalism, or agnosticism, over Protestant Christianity ought 
not to be a cause of satisfaction to any Christian. No doubt, 
to win an earnest, religious soul, that has no fixed belief be 
yond a love of Christ, may be an easier task than would be 
the conversion of the same soul if it cherished the picture of 
the Master as refracted through Lutheranism or Presbyterian- 
ism. But if the unity of Christendom is once more to return 
—and to doubt such a consummation is to have little confi- 
dence in the conquering power of Christ’s Church—one can 
scarcely believe that, short of some new Pentecostal out-pour- 
ing on the clergy in every land, reunion will be reached by 
means of individual conversions. 

* The Freedom of Authority: Essays in Apologetics. By J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D., the 


Head Professor of Philosophy in The George Washington University, New York: Mac. 
millan, 
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The number of converts made annually in America, though 
great enough to be ample reward for the labors of the zealous 
priests who toil in this portion of the harvest-field, is discour- 
agingly small, when compared to the vast extent of non- 
Catholic Christianity. Besides we must take into account, as 
an offset to the total of conversions, the deplorable leakage 
that is taking place amid the crowds of badly instructed, or 
utterly uninstructed, foreign Catholics pouring in on us from 
southern Europe. If one looks to Europe itself, there is little, 
indeed, to encourage high hopes of a Catholic restoration by 
the conquest of infidelity through missionary effort alone. 

Nor can Protestantism re-enter, as the Greeks returned in 
869, by the submission of the head and hierarchy; for it has 
not one head, but many. It seems probable that the return to 
the Church of the nations whose influence in the world is daily 
becoming more predominant, will take place through the play 
of internal forces in Protestantism itself. The approach to 
Rome will be made slowly and unintentionally, by the revival 
of the Catholic principles, which alone can cope with the tre- 
mendous attacks of infidelity and rationalism under which 
Protestantism now groans. The successes of rationalism have, 
thus far, indirectly contributed to reunion by minimizing or 
eliminating almost all the dogmatic tenets in the greater Prot- 
estant churches, which have been the grard obstacles to rec- 
onciliation. But if the dissolving process should go so far as 
to destroy the one Catholic principle which the reformers, how- 
ever inconsistently with other parts of their systems, retained, 
the Protestant world would have its face resolutely and hope- 
lessly turned from the Church. That principle, it need not be 
remarked, is authority. 

The notable endeavors that have been made, within the 
past few years, by Protestant leaders of thought, and heads of 
organizations, to find, amid the wreck of creeds, some solid 
basis for the reconstruction of their Christianity, is a hopeful © 
sign. The logic of the actual situation, as well as the native 
genius of Protestantism, suggests two opposite ways for this 
undertaking. One is to cut down dogma to a minimum, 
or to zero; to eliminate all authority, thus reducing Chris- 
tianity to the merest individualism, without creed, without 
external worship, and without any social embodiment. This 
method has been advocated lately by two eminent leaders, 
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one in France, the other in Germany, Harnack and Sab- 
atier. On the plea of restoring Christianity to its Gospel 
simplicity and purity they would eliminate dogma, worship, 
organization, everything external; leaving only a “religion of 
the spirit”; an inner impulse, if we listen to Sabatier, to real- 
ize in our lives the ethical ideal of Jesus, or, according to 
Harnack, a recognition of the only truth that Jesus taught, the 
Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man. The breadth of 
these theories, the alluring but deceptive promises they hold 
out of placing faith in Jesus beyond the range of rational- 
istic attack, and of dispensing with the elemental principles 
which have hitherto served to give Protestantism its cohesive- 
ness, but are now succumbing to dry rot, secured for Harnack’s 
and Sabatier’s views a very warm welcome on their first ap- 
pearance. Sober second thought, however, has reversed this 
judgment; for but little reflection is required to make clear 
that Christianity, according to the above specifications, is a re- 
ligion which never existed, and never could exist, in this world, 
outside the brain of a theorist or a visionary. 

The alternative is to essay the rehabilitation of some form 
of visible, social organization, endowed with authority sufficient 
to preserve unity of creed and worship—in short, to exalt the 
Catholic principle which the reformers did not reject, but asso- 
ciated with another and antagonistic one that has from the 
beginning tended to oust it, and has now well-nigh triumphed 
—private judgment. If history has any lesson to teach on the 
subject, it is that those who are attempting reconstruction in 
this sense have undertaken a Sisyphus-like task. Yet we may 
look with sympathy upon every effort of this kind, as con- 
trasted with the surrender to rationalism made by the party of 
Sabatier, Harnack, and the followers of the Ritschlian school. 
Every practical step towards this end, every apologetic for 
authority, is an acknowledgment of the distinctively Catholic 
principle. ; 

For this reason there is a special interest attached to the 
series of essays recently published in book form, by’ Professor 
Sterrett, whose previous publications entitle him to a place 
among leading Protestant thinkers. There are many essential 
points in the doctrinal views expressed in the volume, to 
which Catholics must strongly demur. The purpose of the 
present paper, however, is not to fight old battles over again, 
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or thrice to slay the slain; but rather to undertake the pleas- 
anter and more profitable task of drawing attention to a great 
“soul of truth in things erroneous.” 

In the first place it is refreshing to find that, in vigorous 
contrast with the evasive, shifty, equivocal expressions, that 
may mean everything or nothing, in which so many Protest- 
ant trimmers deal, when touching on the Incarnation, Dr. 
Sterrett makes plain confession of the divinity of Christ, as 
true God of true God, consubstantial with the Father. He 
accepts the Nicene Creed; and has little patience with those 
“abstract supernaturalists’”’ ““who pervert the Church’s doctrine 
of the God-man into an assertion that the man Jesus, in his 
state of humiliation (Kenosis), was only a veiled deity, and 
deny that he ‘increased in wisdom and stature’ to his full- 
orbed divinity at the Ascension.” ‘‘ Much,” he says, “of the 
lately prevalent orthodoxy has run through the gamut of ex- 
cluded heresies, especially those of Doketism and Monophysit- 
ism.” 

Another feature worthy of passing notice is that on the 
question of the adjustment between science and religious ideas, 
in favorable contrast with the feverish impatience of many 
Protestants, and of not a few Catholics, the Professor insists 
that in this matter the Church is justified in proceeding with 
prudently conservative leisure. He expresses himself on the 
subject in a strain identical with that of Mr. Wilfrid Ward in 
his contribution to the symposium entitled Jdeals of Science 
and Faith. ‘There is no call,” writes Professor Sterrett, “for 
any age-long religion to abdicate its specific work at the bid- 
ding of the scientific culture of any age. She can stand bold- 
ly and firmly on the vantage ground of centuries of beneficent 
results. Only so far as her interpretation of the religious life 
has become interwoven with views of a less adequate scientific 
description of the physical world,.does she need to readjust 
herself to the new views, and then, not hastily, nor until the 
new scientific view is firmly established. The religious life can 
be nurtured in a religion that is not up to date with modern 
scientific views. Besides the change of the setting cannot be 
made rapidly, except at the peril of the religious life. For 
that life is largely in the realm of feeling. And the attach- 
ment of feeling, domestic, social, or religious, cannot be rudely 
dealt with in the merely intellectual way.” This is precisely 
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the ground upon which sound Catholic conservatism opposes 
the rash procedures of some of our biblical critics. 

The pearl of great price, the thesis which underlies and uni- 
fies the various essays that make up this volume, is that, from 
the beginning, Christianity ever has been, and till the end must 
continue to be, a living society, organized and preserved by 
the abiding presence of authority. It must possess a dogmatic 
creed, an external form of worship, and an organization, by par- 
ticipating in which the individual, far from losing his due free- 
dom, finds that freedom protected, regulated; and from which 
he draws invaluable nutriment for his religious life. The Church 
is the mystical body of Christ, incorporating in her life the 
creed of the ages, collecting and preserving for the use of every 
generation the spiritual experience of all the souls who in the 
past have lived Christ’s life. She watches over the norms of 
doctrine, by which the vagaries of individualism are to be cor- 
rected. She is the authority which, far from hanging as an 
oppressive yoke on the soul, is a guiding line helping it to 
keep in the straight path and hold fast to all that is good. 
‘Vital, progressive, missionary, and educating Christianity,” says 
Professor Sterrett, “always has had, and always must have, a 
body. It must be an organized body, with polity, creed, and 
cult—external, objective, secular, if you will, in form—a king- 
dom of heaven on earth—not in heaven. It is not something 
invisible and merely heavenly. To fault ecclesiastical Christian- 
ity is to fault Christianity for living rather than for dying 
among men; for existing to preserve, maintain, and transmit 
the Gospel.” This is the very antithesis of Harnack and Sab- 
atier, the Professor’s verdict upon whom is, that to evolve a 
conception of the essence of Christianity, or of the religion of 
the spirit, from their subjective consciousness, and call it true 
Christianity, is enough to bow them out of the consideration 
of all students of history; they have forsaken the realm of 
the positive, the actual, for the cloudlands of mere subjectiv- 
ity; they are in the realm of illusions and delusions; in a 
dream-world, where one dream is as little rea] as another, one 
view of religion as little verifiable and as irrational as another. 
Reading the many passages in which Professor Sterrett repeats 
this conviction, one recalls with a smile the innumerable volumes 
of controversial literature in which the Catholic Church was 
supposed to be routed by a quotation from John iv. 24. 
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Another stock charge against Catholicism has been that it 
has overladen and adulterated the religion of the New Testa- 
ment and of primitive Christian times with a mass of foreign 
accretions. The Scarlet Woman has committed fornication with 
Roman paganism, imperial jurisprudence, Greek philosophy, 
Byzantine tyranny, and barbarian superstition; and out of this 
fell commerce, in the Dark Ages was born the monster that 
the modern world knows as Roman Catholicism. ‘ Back to 
Christ—back to the simplicity of the churches of Corinth and 
Macedonia,” has long been the cry of those who refuse to ac- 
knowledge the Catholic Church of to-day as the legitimate 
representative of the apostolic communion. Where can you find, 
our opponents have insisted ever, in early records, any guar- 
antee for the oppressive, juridical, and executive organization, 
the elaborate ritual, the complex dogmatic content of Roman 
Catholicism? To this objection our contemporary apologists 
and theologians have found in the theory of development a 
more satisfactory answer than was formerly provided. It is 
something to find a man representing the religious position held 
by Dr. Sterrett heartily acknowledging the soundness of the 
principle on which our answer is based, even though he might 
limit the scope of its application. In his criticism of the indi- 
vidualists he observes: ‘‘ One may grant, as the Church always 
has done, that there was a freshness in this pristine form of 
Christianity, that has scarcely ever been present in its later 
and fuller forms. Scanty creed and polity and cult were theirs, 
but such as they were, it has always been considered that they 
gave the historical germs for the later and fuller developments 
of historical Christianity. . . . If Greek philosophy and 
Roman law and pagan cult, as environments, served only to 
deteriorate primitive Christianity, we must give up the concep- 
tion of a divine Pedagogue in all pre-Christian history.” 

His thought is carried out in a subsequent passage, declar- 
ng that the cry of ‘‘ Back to the primitive Gospel” is a vicious 
error of abstraction, which takes a part for the whole, the seed 
for the tree; a return to the primitive is psychologically im- 
possible—‘ We cannot return to primitive Christianity. We 
cannot Judaize ourselves, put ourselves into the states of con- 
sciousness of the early disciples. For better or worse our con- 
sciousness is that of the modern world, into which Greek and 
Roman and Germanic elements have entered.” In the spirit of 
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the wise conservatism, which we have already noted, he adds: 
‘No more, indeed, can we absolutely modernize ourselves, re- 
pudiate those historical fibres that are not modern, and yet are 
very flesh of our flesh and spirit of our spirit. The spirit of 
the age, the modern spirit, is abstract and untrue when wrested 
from its organic continuity with the spirit of the ages.” 

One is accustomed to find Anglicans maintaining these 
Catholic doctrines, and their repetition of them by another 
Anglican would not be a matter worthy of notice. But the 
significance of their appearance in the volume before us is 
that its author is not an Anglican; has little sympathy with 
Anglicanism, as such, and none at all with those who would 
fain repudiate the designation of Protestant for their Protest- 
ant religion. He has no intention of surreptitiously entering 
the gates of Rome without the pass-word. “I have,” he tells 
us, ‘“‘been suckled at the mother-breast of Protestantism. I 
have a dislike for ecclesiasticism. . . . I have no sympathy 
with the so-called Catholic party in our church. I take it to 
be a psychological impossibility that I should ever beccme a 
Roman Catholic, or an Anglo-Catholic.” That this set aver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism arises from no vulgar bigotry is 
evident from the many generous tributes the author pays to 
the Church, on the head both of her constitution and of her 
historic services. Whence then does it arise? To this ques- 
tion there is no direct answer vouchsafed in the book. But 
one may gather that he conceives Catholicism to be so much 
an external system, that there is no room whatever for indi- 
vidual liberty ; a system in which the visible organization is 
developed to the suffocation of the invisible Kingdom of 
Christ. He, we may venture to believe, from some of his 
remarks, as well as from the general tenor of his ideas, con- 
siders that Catholicism makes external conformity to a sys- 
tem of theology, blind submission to a heteronomous author- 
ity, the essence of religion and of union with God; the Visi- 
ble Church is, practically, an end to which the individual is 
sacrificed, not a means of personal sanctification; the religious 
life consists chiefly in an intellectual assent to certain theologi- 
cal formule, rather than in a conformity of the human to the 
Divine Will. 

Yet, it need hardly be said that this is an erroneous pic- 
ture, or rather a caricature, resulting from a wrong point of 
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view, taken by the external observer, who has misapprehended 
the due proportion of the constituent parts. The outsider, 
even when he honestly endeavors to gain a true conception of 
Catholicity, often succeeds only in photographing the dead 
stones and mortar, while the nature of the life that goes on 
within escapes him. He sees the external body, which is not 
without blemish and imperfection; but he remains a stranger 
to the vivifying soul within. Probably hundreds of earnest 
Protestants like Professor Sterrett would rub their eyes in 
wonder were they to find before them the real living Church, 
as she stands forth in the pages of our apologists—say, for 
example, of Father Tyrrell. One passage of the eminent Jesuit 
we might here offer, on the chance that these lines may, per- 
haps, fall into the hands of some who labor under delusions that 
are unfortunately too common. It is somewhat long, but to 
mutilate it were sheer vandalism. After dwelling on the truth 
that the religious life consists in the union of our will with 
the Supreme Will, and that every constituent of religion is 
valuable only so far as it helps to promote this consumma- 
tion, Father Tyrrell, treating of the Church as a means of 
grace, says: ‘‘In its actual and historical form this communion 
of saints, this society of God-loving men, is called the Invisi- 
ble Church, and finds its head and unitive principle in Christ, 
the simple fulness of whose perfection is analyzed and broken 
up for our study and help in the various measures of Christ- 
liness shared by other men, in whom its inexhaustible poten- 
tiality is brought to even greater explicitness by its applica- 
tion to an infinite variety of circumstances and conditions. It 
is to this society, to this many-membered corporate Christ 
of all times and ages, that we must go to school, in order to 
perfect ourselves in the art of divine love and to bring our 
will into more extensive and delicate sympathy with God’s, 
For ‘no man hath seen God at any time,’ nakedly and face to 
face; and vain is the effort of that false neo-platonic mysti- 
cism that would seek him by intellectual abstractions, in the 
very emptiest of our class notions, rather than in the living 
fulness of his spiritual creations. Only as mirrored in the 
progressively human soul is he brought within the grasp of 
human apprehension. ‘No man cometh to the Father but by 
Me’ is true in its measure of the mystical and corporate 
Christ, no less than of the personal Christ, in that sanctified 
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humanity clustered round the cross of Calvary that his good- 
ness is incarnate and revealed to us. Union with God means 
necessarily and identically union with the whole body of his 
saints with the choicest flower, the richest fruit of humanity; 
with those who, like Christ, have gone forth in all ages and 
peoples as sheep in the midst of wolves, self-sacrificed victims 
to the cause of God; whose blood, mingled with that of the 
Eucharistic chalice, wins forgiveness and grace for their de- 
stroyers; with those who have sown in tears that others 
might reap in joy; who have failed a thousand times that 
others might succeed at last; who have labored hard and long 
that others might enter quickly into the fruit of their labors, 
whose deaths are precious in the sight of God, and, in union 
with that of the Crucified, are daily accepted by him as a 
pure, holy, and spotless sacrifice of praise.” 

Such is the Invisible Church, the mystical Christ on earth; 
what is the relation of the visible society towards it? ‘‘ Be- 
tween us and it the Visible Church mediates as a divinely ap- 
pointed instrument of communication. Every spiritual move- 
ment or enthusiasm that unites the hearts of multitudes, and fires 
their love, tends spontaneously, and by the law of its nature, 
to fashion some kind of social organization or institution 
for the furtherance of its own development; and from the first 
the cause of God’s Kingship over souls has been furthered by 
the instrumentality of a Visible Church, union with which, and 
submission to which, is enjoined solely as a means, a measure, 
an expression of voluntary union and spiritual sympathy with 
the Invisible Church—with Christ and with the best and great- 
est and most Christ-like souls that have ever lived.” Submis- 
sion to the authority so conceived is no slavish abjuration of 
personal freedom at the bidding of a hieratic oligarchy, as men 
frequently fancy. “It is ultimately and only to their purely 
spiritual authority, to their compelling goodness, that we sub- 
mit ourselves gladly and freely, when we yield obedience to 
the lawful rulers of the hierarchic institution, not grudgingly 
nor of necessity, but as cheerful givers.” It is hardly possible 
that any one realizing this to be the true Roman Catholic con- 
ception of the Church could speak of Catholicism as a me- 
chanical, unethical form of Christianity. 

Unfortunately for themselves, and for the general interests 
of Christianity, Protestants still consider that Catholicism is 
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primarily a rigid theological system, plus a tyrannical, highly 
centralized oligarchy, and only secondarily, if at all, a spirit- 
ual life. Intellectual assent to the theological formule, and 
unquestioning submission to the autocracy, is the whole duty 
of the body of the faithful. The Zcclesia docens is supposed 
to be in reality he Church; the great body of believers are 
assigned a réle of absolute subjection and subserviency which 
realizes the metaphor of the sheep and the shepherd, with a 
literalness never intended by Christ. 


II. 


Only the existence of some such misapprehension as that 
which we have just touched on can account for the fact that 
Professor Sterrett, or anybody else who appreciates. so keenly 
the necessity and the vé/e of authority in Christianity, could 
turn aside, almost contemptuously, from the only Church in 
which that principle is realized, to amuse himself with the de- 
lusion that there is de jure no “ universal, external, corporate 
form of Christianity,” and that the Catholic Church is an ag- 
gregation of all Christian churches, sects, denominations, that 
have any corporate form; that “the Holy Catholic Church is 
like the universal State, that federation of nations and Parlia- 
ment of man, to which individual states are subordinate, and 
which is the world’s tribunal to pronounce and execute judg- 
ment upon them.” To this one might reply, did not the 
answer savor of unworthy flippancy, that the universal State and 
the Parliament of man exist only, as yet, in the poet’s dream ; 
the war drum throbs quite loudly at present, and it will be 
many a long day before the battle flags are finally furled; and 
thus the Professor’s simile is apposite. If the purpose of this 
paper were polemical, we might easily formulate from the 
Professor's tenets a number of problems that would not be 
easily solved without violence to some of his principles and 
assertions. He would, for instance, find it difficult to prove 
that to see in the aggregation of all the various Christian cor- 
porations, set against each other on important points of doc- 
trine, that authority which is indispensable to Christianity, is 
to rest satisfied with an abstract idea, instead of a vital 
reality. But controversy is not our theme. 

A more profitable endeavor would be to diagnose, for the 
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purpose of finding a remedy, the causes of that imperfection 
of vision, which prevents numbers of Protestants, heart- weary 
as they are of individualism and the simulacrum of authority 
presented by their own churches, from seeing the truth. 
Doubtless many of the causes are subjective, but there are ob- 
jective clouds, too, that intercept the view. The old stock 
charges of former times—purgatory, the worship of the Blessed 
Virgin, the tyranny of the confessional—are, indeed, no longer 
reiterated by intelligent Protestants. The chief stumbling block 
to-day, as even a moderate acquaintance with contemporary 
literature makes clear, is the administrative machinery of the 
Church. A notable proof of this fact is to be found in an 
article in last month’s North American, written in an irenic 
spirit, and with large sympathy towards the Church. The 
writer, Reverend Dr. Briggs, by the way, declares the common 
Protestant opinion that the Catholic Church is an unreformed 
church—an opinion shared by Professor Sterrett—to be erro- 
neous. He devotes himself to a consideration of the reform- 
ing programme attributed to the present Pope; and discusses 
the matters in which that zeal will find most scope. And it 
is here that, incidentally, he evinces how predominately the 
Curia elicits the repugnance of non-Catholics. In concentrat- 
ing their non-placet chiefly on this institution, Protestants are 
but returning to the initial position of those who inaugurated 
Protestantism. For, as Dr. Briggs remarks, the Reformation 
sprang less from disagreement on dogmatic subjects, than from 
the opposition of the Northern nations to the methods and 
claims of the Roman court relative to temporal affairs and 
juridical administration. 

The Doctor’s statements on this point might, with some 
important qualifications, and in less offensive phraseology, be 
paralleled from Catholic historians in high esteem. He states 
that “‘The princes and peoples who made the Reformation 
made it, not in the interest of dogma, but in the interest of 
freedom from the tyranny of Rome, and of the rights of the 
nations; and hence the immediate result was national religions, 
State Churches, all over the Protestant world, repudiating the 
supremacy of Rome. The more serious evils were—just what 
is evident in Russia to-day—autocracy, bureaucracy, and the 
intrusion of the Curia in secular affairs.” Evidently, here, 
Dr. Briggs overlooks one of the most potent causes in the 
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promotion of the Reformation—the ambitions of covetous self. 
ish, sensual princes. He claims that the same evil exists in a 
less acute form to-day. 

Here, then, in the Curia is embodied, to Protestant eyes, 
the “Roman tyranny” which brings on the Church the unde- 
served reproach of being a system of mechanical, unethical 
authority. The Congregations, we are told, keep all power in 
their own hands, the Curia has deprived the bishops of the 
world of their ancient rights; and ‘‘when we consider that a 
majority of the members of the Congregations are not only 
Italian and Roman, trained in the traditions of the Roman 
Curia, which is, to a great extent, self-perpetuating, and that 
few of them have much knowledge of the world outside of 
Italy, it is easy to see that all questions throughout the 
Catholic world are determined from a Roman point of view, 
and in Roman interests.” ‘‘In civil affairs,’ continues Dr. 
Briggs, ‘‘Italians and Romans, in modern times, have not 
shown any remarkable ability, yet these Congregations think 
that they have the ability to govern the Church throughout 
the world, and to govern it with absolute authority, demand- 
ing unquestioning obedience.” These Congregations, so runs 
the arraignment, are antiquated in their methods, and, from 
whatever point it is estimated, their fersonnel scarcely seems 
adequate to the important tasks confided to them, and ‘‘the 
reform that is needed above all is to put these officials in 
their proper place as servants of the Pope, and deprive them 
altogether of their usurped power over the bishops of the 
Church; the officials of the Curia should be, like those of the 
best modern States, responsible servants, and not, like the 
Russian bureaucrats, irresponsible autocrats.” As an offset to 
the note of exaggeration that is obvious in this account, we 
must, though it is irrelevant to our subject, credit Dr. Briggs 
with a warm appreciation of the present Pontiff’s religious 
zeal, and with brushing aside as empty the charge so often 
made since 1870—formulated in extreme terms by Sabatier— 
that, by the definition of. infallibility, the Pope has become an 
absolute autocrat over the intellect and conduct of all Catho- 
lics, because he may, at any moment, from his own conscious- 
ness alone, promulgate any doctrine or decree that he pleases, 
On the contrary, Dr. Briggs admits, ‘‘the autocracy of the 
Pope, while recognized in principle, is really much limited in 
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fact; for while in one sense the Pope cannot be said to be a 
constitutional monarch, in another sense he is; because, though 
he may, under certain unusual circumstances, make infallible 
decisions in faith and morals, he may not make any decisions 
which contravene any made by Popes and Councils in the 
past.”” The writer might have added that no doctrine can be 
made dogmatic that was not contained in the deposit confided 
to the Apostles in the beginning. 

These excerpts suffice to indicate the tenor of what is a 
representative Protestant estimate of the Church’s authority in 
its concrete form. Yet if even the entire indictment were, for 
argument’s sake, admitted, what would it prove against the 
essential character of the Church? Nothing. Whatever facts 
exist to give it a certain measure of plausibility have no intrin- 
sic root in Catholicism. For the most part, they may be traced 
to a former state of affairs, when the spiritual papacy and the 
ecclesiastical administration were bound to a temporal Italian 
princedom. The bureaucratic spirit, and the evils attendant 
on bureaucracy everywhere, may easily have permeated the 
spiritual régime. It was almost inevitable that, under former 
conditions, a tendency should arise to concentrate all the power 
of the spiritual kingdom in the hands of the race which was 
rightly entitled to the exclusive possession of the offices sub- 
ordinate to the temporal papacy. But since it has pleased 
Providence that the spiritual supremacy should be severed from 
a kingdom of this world, time may be counted upon to wipe 
out any injurious legacies derived from the former situation. 
The vigor with which the present Pontiff is laying the ax to 
the root of the tree is assurance that no hereditary abuses, 
personal ambitions, or class interests, will deter him from his 
purpose to reform all things in Christ. Of course a mighty, 
world-wide society like the Catholic Church cannot be governed 
without an extensive, organized administration, in which there 
will be many places of large power and high honor. And, as 
long as human nature remains what it is, power and honors 
will engender personal ambition. Their appeal will be the strong- 
est in those breasts in which the apostolic fires burn low. 
Italy, after all, is not to be condemned with too much severity 
for having taken pattern somewhat too closely from the too thrifty 
motker of the sons of Zebedee, who, on the strength of rela- 
tionship, claimed for her children the best places in the gift of 
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the Master. As long as the Church is human her Founder 
will still find occasional reason for the complaint, Mescitis cujus 
Spiritus estis. 

Many unequivocal signs indicate that we are entering upon 
an era when the spiritual nature of the Church will shine 
forth more conspicuously than it has done for ages; and her 
truly Catholic character will be more strikingly «emphasized in 
the composition of her governing bodies. At the same time, 
agnosticism and infidelity are impressing on the non-Catholic 
Christian world the truth that every other authority than the 
Catholic Church is a deceptive imitation that fails in the hour 
of stress. In this conjuncture one of the most effective ser- 
vices that can’ be rendered to truth is to assist in removing 
the false impression prevalent concerning the 7é/e and nature 
of authority. 

In conclusion let us return for a parting word with Profes- 
sor Sterrett. He has quoted, with approbation, a passage from 
an eminent Unitarian which ends thus: ‘‘ Protestantism, unless 
it can recall its separations, and atone its schisms, and, re- 
nouncing dogmatic wilfulness, round itself into one, is doomed 
to pass away, and be absorbed in the larger fold of an A‘cu- 
menical Church.” The professor’s comment on this assertion 
is: “If Protestantism cannot do this, what if Rome, which 
has often shown master-strokes of wisdom, should arouse to 
her opportunity, and rise to her duty? What, if dropping 
her now provincial name and character, she might seek to re- 
integrate all Protestantism? It looks like a seeming impossi- 
bility. But if the day ever comes that Protestantism ceases 
to be a religion of authority, and that Romanism itself can 
take up all the noble fruits and principles of Protestantism, 
then the time will come when every Christian must answer the 
question to such Catholicism, why, or why not?” Is there 
any cool-headed, unbiassed thinker, of any, religion, or of no 
religion, who believes that Protestantism, divided and subdi- 
vided against itself into innumerable fragments, among which 
the law of repulsion is in full play, can ever unite and form 
a homogeneous whole, on a distinctively Protestant basis? 
Scarcely ; at least, none have placed themselves on record as 
holding that conviction. The way to the realization of the 
vision splendid of a reunited Christendom, one fold under one 
Shepherd, lies in another direction. 





THE TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN F. BRADY, M.D. 


HE great civic question of the day in our land 
is the question of education—of real, solid, effi- 
cient education; of education, therefore, which 
looks not merely to the stuffing of youthful 
heads with a mass of data wrongly called 

knowledge, but of education which aims at the formation of 
the highest and noblest manhood and womanhood. . To this 
question the minds of trained thinkers are turned, and upon 
this the brain energy of educators is at work seeking a proper 
and efficient solution. 

In proof of this, we have but to recall that notable meet- 
ing of teachers a short time since, at a popular summer resort 
in New Jersey, where thousands of those whose vocation it is 
to instruct the youth of the land, gathered for the purpose of 
discussing present-day methods, and of finding by mutual co- 
operation lines of improvement in the system now in vogue in 
our national educational institutions. The meeting was well 
attended by many citizens prominent in the nation’s affairs, 
and this fact alone would make it well worthy of study as 
evincing positive evidence of the interest taken in things edu- 
cational. 

Even while these lines are being penned, the Catholic 
Educational Association is holding its annual session in New 
York, and there, too, delegates from the various parts of the 
land—representing every degree of Catholic educational effort, 
from the highest, the Catholic University at Washington, 
which has done so much for the unification and completion of 
Catholic instruction, down to the lowest-—-are, in conference 
assembled, searching for ways yet unknown to make more effi- 
cient a system which at present more than compares with any 
educational system in the broad land. These are facts which 
do not fail to make a deep impression on the most casual ob- 
server, for they show full clearly that there is a better reali- 
zation among the people of the urgent need of education for 
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the prosperity and well-being of the country. The days are 
past, never to return, when heads of families were satisfied if 
their children received any kind of education, provided they 
spent the usual number of hours of the day in the school- 
room. Nowadays it is not the number of hours spent in the 
school that counts, but how that time is spent. It is, indeed, 
a most healthy sign of the times that so much thought is 
given to the education of our youth. 

We Catholics are by no means laggards in this movement 
for the improvement of educational methods. It is little short 
of marvelous what Catholics have done to provide for their off- 
spring that which to them is the only true and effective edu- 
cation. For the Catholic considers that education unworthy of 
the name, the only aim of which is to impart secular knowledge 
—unworthy of the name because such training can develop 
only a part of the composite human being, and that the lower 
part, while the superior part is left untutored. It is not for 
us to speak of the great sacrifices made by the Catholic body 
to provide Catholic education for their children; we need but 
point to the results, and they speak for themselves Yet these 
results are so pronounced that they evoke the admiration of 
all, even of those who would have things otherwise. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop of New York pronounced a 
most pertinent truth when he said, at the opening session o1 
the Catholic Educational Conference: ‘If there is no outside 
criticism of the parochial school now, it is not because there 
is more piety in the world, but because the schools by their 
efficiency now command the respect of all.” If one were to 
search for the key to this wonderful success under such unto- 
ward circumstances one would find it, I think, in this: that 
the Church has ever insisted on the value of religious educa- 
tion, even for the very young; that religious instruction has 
always taken its proper place in the curriculum of our paro- 
chial schools; it has been a powerful factor, too, in the im- 
parting and reception of secular knowledge and disciplinary 
formation, to such an extent, indeed, that the Superintendent 
of Schools, in his official report, proclaimed them in these re- 
spects ‘‘second to none.’”’ How wise the Church has been 
then in her unflinching insistence that the children committed 
to her care should be trained first and foremost in the knowl- 
edge of religious truths; that they should be thoroughly 
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grounded in their duties to God, to their neighbor, and to 
themselves, seeing so clearly that all this made for the strong- 
est development of youthful character, and tended to the 
formation of better citizenship, even from the viewpoint of 
natural and civic morality! It has been uphill work; but 
success has crowned her efforts. This is an incontrovertable 
fact. Yet we are only at the beginning, and success in the 
future will depend in very large measure, as it has up to the 
present, upon the success attained in imparting religious in- 
struction. Hence we are brought face to face with the su- 
premely important question, What can be done to insure per- 
manent success in the necessary teaching of the truths of our 
holy religion to the children? The question deserves careful 
consideration. 

And here it wil] not be without profit to lay before the 
reader some of the salutary thoughts given us by our Holy 
Father Pius X. in his recent encyclical on “The Teaching of 
Christian Doctrine.” Coming from the head of the Church, 
and dealing principally with the most precious part of his 
flock, the priceless souls of the little ones, the letter is of the 
utmost importance. In the opening of the encyclical we are 
reminded that ravening wolves have not spared the flock, that 
the enemy of God has succeeded, with his subtle cunning, in 
robbing Christ of souls purchased by his redemption. The 
Holy Father ascribes this evil ‘“‘ chiefly to ignorance of divine 
things”; to the undeniable fact that in our days there are so 
many people professing the name of ‘‘ Christian” who are in 
the densest ignorance about what concerns their salvation. 

This charge refers not so much to those who walk in the 
humble ways of life, and who by virtue of their condition are 
deprived of the opportunity to improve themselves, but is 
made chiefly in reference to those who have had the advantage 
of intellectual training, and, sadder yet, even against those who 
are foremost in the field of secular sciences. Surely we might 
expect good fruit from such trees, yet of them it is said that 
“in religious matters they pass their lives in thoughtlessness 
and unconcern”; heedless of the very darkness in which they 
live—“ giving no thought to God or the teachings of Chris- 
tianity.” What wonder then that such men, after a life of 
carelessness or of worldly vanity, come to the hour of death ~ 
either little or entirely unprepared, thus putting a tax on the 
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patient charity of the priest or rejecting absolutely his spiritual 
ministrations. ‘‘ Fittingly has it been said by our predecessor, 
Benedict XIV.,” says the Holy Father, ‘‘‘ We declare that the 
greater part of those who are damned have brought the ca- 
lamity on themselves by ignorance of the mysteries of faith, 
which they should have known and believed in order to be 
united with the elect.’”’ 

The natural result of this is not only intense worldliness, 
but an increase “in the corruption of morals and depravity of 
life.” If we would be convinced of the truth of this we have 
only to turn to the daily papers and learn there of the cry 
that is going out: over the whole land, raised up by ministers 
and jurists, and students of social and political economy, and 
by professors and presidents of colleges and universities, for 
the re-creation of the olden-time spirit of public honesty. 
_There we may learn of the spirit of madness that has seized 
upon the hearts of so many who, forgetful of the natural law, 
forgetful that the prosperity of the nation is to be preferred to 
individual gain, have given way to the lust of greed to such an 
extent that they hesitate not to harass and even trample on 
their fellow-citizen in his effort for self-preservation and sap 
the strength of the nation. Why this state of affairs in a cen- 
tury so enlightened and so progressive? Because, as the Holy 
Father tells us, men know not Christian truth, which ‘‘ shows 
us the nature of God and his infinite perfections, which bids 
us revere Almighty God by faith, by hope, and by: charity, 
and thus subjects the whole man to his: supreme Author and 
Ruler”; they know not Christian truth, which “unfolds for us 
the true nobility of human nature, and from this very dignity, 
and from the knowledge of it, Christ wishes us to learn that — 
we should love one another and live as behooves the sons of 
light.” We have only to look about us and see that men are 
turned to “brutish beasts” because they know not God and 
know not themselves, and this for no other reason than that 
they have never had solid religious training; because, the 
principles of religious truth were not given them, or were 
given inadequately, in the formative days of youth. A godless 
school has but one inevitable result—a godless way of living. 
On the other hand, continues Pius X., “it follows that not 
only does Christian teaching illumine the mind and enable it 
to retain the truth, but it inflames the will and enkindles that 
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ardor which makes us aspire to God and unite ourselves with 
him by the exercise of every virtue.” What is needed then is 
a remedy against this fatal ‘‘ ignorance of things divine.” This 
remedy is none other than religious instruction. The duty -of 
applying this remedy, as we learn from the encyclical, is in- 
cumbent, by virtue of their office, upon the bishops and priests 
of the Church. Here the Vicar of Christ sets before us the 
great value attached by God himself to this mission of impart- 
ing religious instruction. ‘‘ Nothing is more pleasing to Jesus 
Christ, the Redeemer of immortal souls.” ‘“ No weightier duty 
appointed to priests.” The work of the catechist is vastly 
more important “than the work of the sacred orator”; more 
important even than “the work of those who laboriously write 
books in defence of the truths of religion.” What is needed 
then above all else is the sowing of the seed of religious in- 
struction, the teaching of Christian doctrine. 

Here then are the views, as expressed in his latest Ency- 
clical, of our Holy Father, a man of vast experience as priest, 
bishop, primate, Pope. What can be done to improve the sys- 
tem of religious training? In answering we must make a dis- 
tinction between religious instruction given in parochial schools 
and that given to other children. As to the parochial school 
nothing need be said. The system of daily instruction given 
there meets the most stringent requirements. Would that the 
other lambs of the flock, those who for one reason or other do 
not avail themselves of the great privileges afforded them in 
the parochial schools, were the recipients of the same zealous 
attention. Their case calls for more serious thought and more 
energetic co-operation on the part of parent and priest. It 
will not do to say that they refuse to partake of the banquet 
prepared for them at so great cost, and therefore must take 
the consequences. No; the obligation is not lessened but in- 
creased by this factor, since their danger is greater. 

Turning our attention, then, to the question of religious in- 
struction to be given to Catholic children who attend non- 
sectarian schools, or who are so conditioned that they are com- 
pelled, at an early age, to abandon the schoolroom for the 
shop or the office, we are at once brought face to face with 
a most serious need, and that is the need of organization. We 
mean organization not so much of the part as of the whole. 
It is quite unnecessary for one to prove that organization brings 
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into activity the best energies, in the best way and at the most 
opportune time, and is therefore the most efficient factor in the 
achievement of the highest and most lasting results. The testi- 
mony of the hour bears ample confirmation of all this. We 
may see, for example, the results that are obtained year after 
year in the field of politics by careful organization. Hence the 
months and months spent in attending to the minutest detail 
in the plan of organization before the opening of a political 
campaign. What lesson is drawn by our statesmen from the 
very disastrous and one-sided war that has been the burden of 
men’s thoughts for the past year? Clearly this, that success 
waits upon perfect organization. Whether one turn to the bus- 
iness world or to the social world, the same conviction is borne 
.in upon the mind; véz., the royal road that leads to success 
is skilful organization. 

So Christ in giving us his Church gave it in the form of 
an organized society. He chose the Twelve and bestowed upon 
them the commission to teach and torule. Later he perfected 
his organization by constituting Peter the supreme head of his 
society. And what is it under God that has given her, and 
what is it that gives her to-day, her marvelous unity, solidity, 
and permanance, enabling her to withstand, as she has withstood, 
the tempests and the natural decay of time, and to do so suc- 
cessfully the great work she has done, if it is not the perfec- 
tion of the Christ-given organization? So, if we would seek 
for better results in our Sunday school work, we must not hesi- 
tate to profit by what we see around us, we would do well to 
adopt methods that have led to success in every field. What 
we need, then, is organization. To be plain, the Sunday-school 
work would be rendered more efficient if placed under the di- 
rection of one head or, if preferred, a board of directors, to 
whom would be given full power to organize, to grade, to plan, 
to execute, etc. Some might think this chimerical, but it is 
not. It is only applying to this branch of work what has al- 
ready been applied to the parochial school branch. Some years 
ago a board of school directors was constituted, and under them 
a superintendent of schools appointed, whose duty it is to visit 
every school and to examine into every detail of the work. 
The results have been most gratifying and the system has proved 
to be most acceptable. It is true that there are some difficul- 
ties to be met with in this field that are not met with else- 
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where; but these difficulties are by no means insurmountable. 
To some minds the most serious problem to be grappled with 
is lack of attendance. Yet instances might be cited in which 
this problem was solved, and the means used in the solution 
were simple enough. They were, first a tonic dose of gentle- 
ness, then a whole-hearted endeavor to persuade the children 
that their presence would not only fulfil a duty, but yield them 
personal pleasure as well, and a rooting out of that impression 
lingering in so many youthful minds that, because they do not 
attend the parochial school, they are to be merely tolerated in 
the Sunday-school. Further efforts were made on the part of 
catechists to give in their instructions more than the dry bones 
of the articles of faith; and, as the Supreme Pontiff has urged 
in his encyclical, liberal use was made of the Sacred Scriptures, 
of ecclesiastical history, of the lives of the saints, stories, para- 
bles, etc., so that life and raiment were given to the truth ex- 
plained, and the total result was—attractiveness. 

The second point which suggests itself for the improve- 
ment of the Sunday-school enables us to follow more closely 
the wishes of the Holy Father as expressed in his encyclical 
on Christian doctrine, and refers to the catechist. Of course 
the priest is “par excellence” the catechist; yet in every 
large city the number of children to be catechised is so great 
that it is necessary to call in the aid of lay teachers. To this 
class of Church workers we cannot give too high praise. By 
their work they give lessons in zeal, patience, and self-sacrifice 
that are both edifying and fruitful. The work of teachirg 
catechism is not always attractive and is not likely to win 
popular praise. But generous souls like these look to God for 
their reward, and the Vicar of Christ speaks to them in his 
recent letter in the following terms: ‘‘We deem it superflucus 
to dwell at greater length in praising such instruction, or 
showing its value in the eyes of God. No doubt the pity we 
manifest in relieving the wants of the poor is most accept- 
able to God; but who will question that the care and labor 
by which we procure not transient benefits for the body, but 
eternal for the soul by teaching -and warning them, are far 
more acceptable. Nothing certainly can be more desirable, 
nothing more pleasing to Jesus Christ the Redeemer of im- 
mortal souls.” 

The Supreme Pontiff lays stress on the fact that ‘‘ro 


. 
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weightier duty is appointed to priests,” and hence it :is evi- 
dent that all who are called to help the priest in the fulfil- 
ment of this duty should understand. well. its importance. 
When this is once grasped, the necessity of preparing oneself 
for its proper accomplishment will be manifest; the necessity, 
on the part of the catechist, of study and inquiry; and hence 
too the obligation on the part of the head of the Sunday- 
school of training the teachers. This is the suggestion that we 
would make in order to meet the requirements of the time in 
the. way of improving our Sunday-schools; teach the teachers. 
Now this is not said by way of reflection upon those who 
devote so much of their time at no slight sacrifice to instruct- 
ing the children, and we are ready to believe that no one will 
comprehend the helpfulness and even the necessity of this 
suggestion more readily than the teaching corps itself. The 
priest, before he is sent to the Sunday-school work, is trained in 
the seminary for four or six years. There he spends his time 
in acquiring a fuller knowledge of the truths of Christianity, 
so that “his lips may speak knowledge” for the people; and, 
what is of equal importance, he is likewise taught, and that 
very assiduously, how this knowledge is to be given to those 
who seek instruction at his hands. Who will say then that 
some plan of instruction is not necessary for those who are to 
be the priest’s helpers in this great work of teaching Chris- 
tian truth to the little ones, or for that matter to those grown- 
up members of the flock who know little and wish to know 
more of divine truths? 

It happens not unfrequently that een who present them- 
selves for this work have never had other opportunity afforded 
them, of studying and grasping the doctrines they are sup- 
posed to explain to their pupils, than the ordinary course in 
the catechism as taught in their school days in the Sunday- 
school, and explained to them by a teacher: not well-equipped 
for the task. This course most probably consisted in a 
memory recitation of question and answer as found in the 
penny catechism. How necessary that teachers, if they are to 
be teachers in the real sense of the word, should first receive 
this knowledge from one fitted by vocation and training to 
impart it. 

It is clear then that there should be a training dene for 
the teachers. Without this it is useless to hope for perfection 
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in results in the Sunday-school work. No amount of energy, 
no amount of good will, no amount of generous self-sacrifice 
will fully compensate for the lack of a trained teacher. But 
given the teacher: possessing energy, patience, and good will, 
the spirit of sacrifice added to a sound and thorough training 
on the doctrines taught in the Sunday-schools, and what a 
power for effective work is at the disposal of the head of the 
school! Nor will the teachers demur when such a proposi- 
tion is made to them. Those who give themselves to this 
work are “made of sterner stuff,” and will be found more - 
than willing to take advantage of every chance offered them 
to fit themselves for their noble work. In fact they are 
“waiting for the descent of the angel and the moving of the 
waters.” How is this to be done? In one of two ways— 
either by the formation of classes within parish or district 
limits, or better still by means of a normal training school for 
catechists. It is with pleasure that we call attention to the 
existence of such a normal school—in the Archdiocese of 
New York. This school, which is an outgrowth of the ‘‘ Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine,’ has been established for the 
past five years, and during that time has done most gratifying 
work in the preparation of teachers for their labor in the 
schools of Christian doctrine. 

A complete course of three years, junior, senior, and post- 
graduate, has been carefully arranged and has: been approved 
by the Most Rev. Archbishop. The junior year is devoted to 
the study of the pedagogy of the Sunday-school—how to hold 
the attention of the children; how to make the explanation of 
each chapter of the catechism interesting; where to search for 
useful matter; how best to impress important truths on youth- 
ful intellects; these and kindred subjects form the matter of 
the first year’s study. The senior year is devoted to the ac- 
quisition of a more thorough knowledge of those truths of re- 
ligion usually presented in the higher Christian doctrine classes. 
Lectures on the Sacred Scriptures; on the life of our Lord; 
on the Sacraments; on the Church; on the Commandments, 
etc., are given during this period. At the end of each year 
the student is required to pass a written and oral examination 
in the matter treated during the course, and at the close of 
the second year is presented with a teacher’s diploma. The 
third or post-graduate year is devoted to the study of Church 


. 
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history, and interweaves very fittingly with the work of the 
preceding year, especially with the lectures on the Church. 
This supplemental course is most valuable, for it gives the 
teacher a clearer and firmer understanding of doctrinal points 
and acts as a strong stimulus to further research, the final re- 
sult of which is the acquisition of a storehouse of argument 
to be used as occasion requires in the Sunday-school. 

As experience is the best test of the applicability of 
methods and the effectiveness of systems, let us say one word 
based on experience about the results already accomplished by 
this school as yet hardly known. It has trained over one 
hundred teachers, most of whom so appreciate the work done 
for them that they return year after year to follow the courses 
anew. Many of these teachers, filled with an exemplary spirit, 
are doing catechetical work among the Italians, Bohemians, 
Poles, etc., and a few of whom are conducting sub-training 
classes in various parts of the city. Surely these single- 
hearted laborers in the vineyard and the school that trained 
them are carrying out in a fruitful way that work for. Christ 
of which Pius X. says there is ‘‘none nobler, none more pleas- 
ing to the Redeemer of immortal souls.” Here then are some 
practical results of the two suggestions offered in this paper— 
organization and training of teachers. We feel that there is 
scarcely need to argue further. Our Holy Father has ordered 
the establishment in all parishes of the ‘ Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine,” calling attention at the same time to the 
rich indulgences that accrue to its members. This indeed is 
most timely, and should have the effect of drawing into the 
Sunday-school work a goodly number of young folk who have 
both time and ability which could be used profitably in mak- 
ing known and loved the “Redeemer of immortal souls.” 
This solicitude of the Supreme Pontiff should likewise proclaim 
to the world that the Church of Christ is still faithful to the 
commission given her by her Divine Founder when he sent the 
Apostles to “teach all nations,” that she is ever doing her 
share to uplift human society by laboring for a nobler man- 
hood and womanhood. 





Current Events. 


Several events have recently taken 

Russia. place which may render this year 
memorable in the world’s history 

The most striking of these are what we hope may be, and 
yet scarcely dare to expect will be, the death throes of a 
corrupt and tyrannous despotism. The state of Russia, to the 
reader of the newspapers, is a scene of massacre, mutiny, and 
riot on the part of its people, and of vacillation, ineptitude, 
and insincerity on the part of the rulers. It is, of course, 
easy to make a collection of the mishaps and misdeeds which 
take place in any country, even the most fortunate and the 
best-governed, and thereby to give a totally wrong idea of 
the state of that country. But no such consideration as this 
will render it possible to believe that the state of Russia is 
even tolerable. The mere fact that these disorders exist in 
the face of the enemy, and of the common danger resulting 
from that enemy’s success, makes it clear that despair has 
taken possession of the people, and that they do not care 
enough for their country even to put on an appearance of 
patriotic feeling. The open mutiny of the Kniaz Potemkin 
may be but the manifestation of the widespread disaffection 
of the army, both of the officers and of the men. In fact 
some of the former have refused to be the agents of the 
bureaucracy in shooting down defenceless men and women and 
children. The annihilation of the Baltic Fleet has accentuated 
the demand for the assembling of representatives of the nation 
in order to make peace, and has even led to its being openly 
intimated that what a National Assembly did in the days of 
old it may repeat at the present time—replace, z. ¢, an in- 
competent head of the State by one capable of efficient work 
for the good of the nation. For the system of government 
adopted by the immediate predecessor of the present Tsar, and 
continued by him in full force, is at the root of all the disas- 
ters which have taken place. In the words of a Russian be- 
longing to the class of landed proprietors, the present system 
“demoralizes the educated classes and leaves the masses in 
ignorance. The privation of all liberty of thought and action 
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drives the majority of the governing classes into the pursuit 
of pleasure, and, as the officials of the government are poorly 
paid, most of them have recourse to peculation and jobbery.” 
In fact to the latter the defeat of Admiral Rozhdestvensky is, 
in a measure, traceable. And yet the Tsar stands upon his 
dignity, and while his whole Empire is on the verge of revo- 
lution and anarchy, demoralized throughout its entire political, 
moral, and social organization, he refuses to recognize facts 
patent to the whole world. He has indeed accepted President 
Roosevelt’s appeal; has even named envoys; yet the world 
cannot bring itself to believe in his honor and sincerity. The 
flattering tradition nearly two hundred years old, that Rus- 
sia’s destiny is to conquer and to rule, is not easily aban- 
doned; the corrupting influence of the possession of unlimited 
power happily causes its own ruin by incapacitating the su- 
preme ruler for the right exercise of that power, and as a 
consequence leads to its being taken away. 

“Gentlemen, my promise to summon the elect of the 
nation shall be fulfilled without delay. I thank you for com- 
ing to me and for speaking fearlessly and frankly. From this 
day forth I hope that the relations between me and my peo- 
ple will enter upon a new phase. I count upon you, gentle- 
men, to help me to attain my ardent desire.” In these words 
the Tsar replied to the address presented by a deputation of 
the Zemstvos and Dumas, in which he had been told that the 
nation had been thrown into an accursed war by the criminal 
negligence and by the abuses of his advisers—advisers for 
whom the Tsar was responsible, inasmuch as he himself had 
chosen them. The address proceeded to enumerate the evils 
with which the Empire is afflicted—the vices of the odious 
régime of the Prizkaz, the oppression everywhere rife, the sup- 
pression of individual liberty as well as of speech, the admin- 
istrative tyranny, the cutting off of access to his person so 
that the truth could not be made known to him. All hope of 
saving Russia, they declared, rested in convoking the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and that at once and in the estab- 
lishment of a new régime. 

The address concluded with the following words: “Sire, 
you hold in your hands the honor and power of Russia and 
its peace at. home, upon which depends its peace abroad. 
Your country and your Throne, the heritage of your. ancestors, 
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is in your hands. Do not lose an instant, Sire, for at this ter- 
rible moment of tfial for the Russian people your responsi- 
bility before God and before Russia is immense.” That the 
Tsar should have replied in the terms cited above, to an ad- 
dress so frank and fearless as to make him visibly wince in 
the presence of his court, might be taken as satisfactory evi- 
dence of the advent of the new order. And if the Tsar were 
a man bound by his word, the nation would now be re- 
joicing in the assured accomplishment of its desires; the new 
era of which the Tsar speaks would have become an ac- 
complished fact. ‘My will,” he ‘declared, “is the sovereign 
and unalterable will, and the admission of elected represen- 
tatives to the works of the State will be regularly accom- 
plished.” But the same sovereign and unalterable will, in the 
same terms, decreed, a few months ago, the expulsion of the 
Japanese from Manchuria. The will so sovereign and so un- 
alterable in word has in deed so often proved subject to all 
kinds of influences, and so changeable, that the solemn an- 
swer to the deputation has not brought a return of peace and 
confidence. In fact to the police government created by the 
bureaucracy which, as was stated by Prince Troubetzkoi in his 
address to the Tsar, consists of persons determined to defeat 
everything detrimental to their own interests, and sworn to 
mislead their nominal master and to interpose themselves be- 
tween him and the nation—to this police government the Tsar 
still entrusts the execution of his purposes. It accordingly 
proceeded to edit the Tsar’s utterances, to make them less 
definite and precise. The newspapers have been warned to 
abstain from all comments upon the speech, and the very dele- 
gates who were graciously received by the Tsar have been 
shadowed by the police as guilty of an illegal act in making 
the presentation. No wonder that the subsequent internal his- 
tory of Russia is made up of massacres, insurrections, bomb 
outrages, Cossack brutalities. Mussulmans have been permitted 
to slaughter Armenians, or at least have not been prevented 
from so doing. Hundreds have been slain in Poland, and mar- 
tial law, which gives to brutal soldiers the right to work their 
own will in their own way, has been proclaimed in several parts 
of this kingdom. Still further inroads have been made on the 
tights of the Finns, involving yet another violation of the 
pledged word of the sovereign. The promise of religious lib- 
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erty, of which we spoke in the last number, has been so in. 
terpreted as to deprive it of a great part of its value. The 
large number of Catholics who had been forced by the gov- 
ernment to join the Orthodox Church, and who on the publi- 
cation of the édict returned to the faith and communion of 
Rome, so alarmed the Orthodox authorities that they have 
obtained from the Tsar the declaration that his Edict gave no 
right to seek to convert any member of the Orthodox Church, 
and that such action entailed all the former penalties. 

We must, however, be fair and give to every one his due. 
Certain rights, hitherto denied, have been restored to the 
Polish Catholics. Reforms recommended by the Russian Min- 
isterial Committee, and ratified by the Tsar, have been recently 
promulgated which give to the Poles in the kingdom of Poland 
proper privileges hitherto denied them. In all public and 
private schools instruction will be permitted in the Catholic 
Creed. In some cases this is made obligatory. This instruc- 
tion may be given in the Polish language by Catholic priests 
or by Catholic laymen. Various other privileges have been 
granted, the effect of which, if realized (and this is an im- 
portant if), will be to render the condition of the Poles in Rus- 
sia much better than that of the Poles in Germany. In fact, 
certain German officials were so much disturbed that they pre- 
vented the official telegraphic agency from publishing to the 
world the news of this concession. 


While the Emperor of Russia is 

Germany. unwillingly looking to the nation 

for guidance and help, or pre- 

tending to do so, in order to release himself from the grasp 
of the underlings who control him in the exercise of his 
power, the German Emperor rejoices in uncontrolled mani- 
festations of his singular personality. It is true that both 
as Emperor of Germany and as King of Prussia he has par- 
liaments with which to deal, yet he does not hold himself 
accountable to them; his ministers too are responsible to him- 
self, and hold office even when condemned by a parliamentary 
majority. The Emperor not only believes himself to have a 
divine commission to rule and govern, but publicly declares this 
his belief, and acts upon it. He is not, however, full master 
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of the situation, for although the Parliaments cannot themselves 
do very much, yet they have extensive power of control. They 
can effectively prevent many of the ruler’s projects. The power 
they have is, however, weakened by the excessive number of 
parties into which every continental parliament is divided. This 
enables the ruler, if sufficiently skilful, so to manipulate mat- 
ters as to get his own way by playing off one party against 
another. The personality of the ruler is, then, a matter of im- 
portance. From this point of view it is necessary to give close 
attention to that of the Emperor. In fact, for good or for 
evil, the peace and contentment of Europe, and perhaps of 
America, depend upon his being satisfied, or at least effectually 
held in check. There appears to be little reason to doubt that 
within the last few weeks he has brought Europe to the verge 
of war—of a war which might have involved the whole of Eu- 
rope; a war, too, with no shadow of justification, except dis- 
appointed ambition. Truly the days of chivalry are gone. This 
is made plain in many ways, but in no way is it made more 
plain than by the recent proceedings of the German Emperor. 
Of course we cannot penetrate into the inmost thoughts of the 
Imperial mind; we can only judge of those thoughts from fair- 
ly well-authenticated deeds. According to these the Emperor 
deemed himself to be neglected. That position in Europe which 
had belonged to his predecessor, and in a measure to himself, 
was his no longer. To Russia even, though allied to France, 
he had been forced to pay unwilling court. He is said to have 
urged on the present war with Japan, and his benevolent neu- 
trality enabled Russia to send troops to the East which other- 
wise would have been needed at home to guard the German 
frontier. This, we believe, he did in the full confidence that 
Russia would be victorious. The reverse has happened. Russia 
has been so weakened that Germany no longer dreads her power. 
The German Emperor has not, therefore, scrupled to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and to brow-beat the ally of Russia— 
France, with the view of forcing her to subordinate herself in 
her foreign relations to the views and interests of Germany. 
The Emperor has not wished to make France his enemy; on 
the contrary, he has taken this strange method of making France 
his friend. and even ally. The enemy in the background is 
England, and the real object of the recent negotiations about 
Morocco, has been to break up the recent entente between the 
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two countries. It cannot be denied that a measure of success 
has been achieved by the Emperor, and that what has been 
achieved may lead to further developments such as he would 
wish. The Conference of the Powers about the affairs of Mo- 
rocco, which France was unwilling to accept and which England 
positively refused, is to be held. It will not, however (if the 
assurances given by the German government may be relied 
upon), take into consideration the question settled by the agree- 
ments of France with England, Spain, and Italy. At least this 
is what is stated; what it will take into account, these agree- 
ments being excluded, it is somewhat hard to see. But the 
fact that France has consented to the Conference being sum- 
moned constitutes for Germany a diplomatic victory, and in a 
measure restores her to the position of influence in Europe which 
she held in the time of Bismarck, and which a short time ago 
appeared to have been lost. 

Although the Conference is nominally called for the purpose 
of introducing reforms into Morocco, the effect of the Agree- 
ment will be to place the corrupt government of Morocco in the 
same position as that of Turkey, and to give to it the same 
protection. Owing to the rivalries of the so-called Christian 
Powers, the shameful rule of Mohammedan oppression, which 
was threatened by the action of France, will be perpetuated. 
For some years past Germany has been the protector of the 
detested Sultan, who pollutes and defiles the city which was 
once the second capital of Christendom. The German 
Emperor has now achieved the dubious honor of becoming the 
protector of another Sultan, not personally indeed so vile as 
the former—that would be well-nigh impossible—but the head 
of a State which is even more barbarous than Turkey. Such 
are our current men, and such our present-day politics; such 
the outcome of their supreme efforts. 

The German Empire embraces, of course, every sort and 
condition of man, and we suppose, were it not for the some- 
what self-willed personality of its Emperor, its external action 
would be the resultant of the various forces exercised by 
the various classes. The most extreme and least wise of these 
classes consists of the Pan-Germans. They have lately been 
holding a Congress at Worms. At this Congress Dr. Hasse, 
the president of the league, made a strong protest against the 
adoption of a peace policy as the sole function of. foreign 
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policy, and insisted that the whole world ought to understand 
that Germany was at all times ready to draw the sword. 
Under other circumstances this might, of course, have been 
merely an innocent platitude; but, having been made as it 
was in the course of the negotiations with France in relation 
to Morocco, it was a plain incitement to war. Compared with 
these enthusiasts the Emperor William’s aims are moderate. 
He was in fact criticized on the ground that he was willing 
to guarantee the integrity of Morocco and the independence 
of its Sultan. On the continent of Europe the Pan-Germans 
hope to extend the boundaries of the Empire until that 
Empire has a port on the Adriatic; while in Morocco itself 
there is to be an out-lying possession giving it a port on the 
Atlantic. 


The energies of France have been 
France, engrossed in the diplomatic con- 
: flict with Germany in which, for 
not having been true to herself, she has suffered not a little. 
The resignation of M. Delcassé was due to foreign influence, 
an influence which would have been ineffectual had it not 
found support among French politicians. A kind of panic 
took possession of many, produced by the fear of war. It is 
said that several newspapers in Paris were subsidized by 
German agents, and a widespread belief was produced in the 
imminence of war and in the bad faith of England. - The latter 
power, it was said, was using France as a catspaw to further 
English designs upon Germany. For some days those notions 
threatened to bring about the alienation of France and 
England, and the much-desired rapprochement of the latter 
power to Germany. But the conduct of England in support- 
ing France has now been admitted to have been satisfactory ; 
the entente between the two countries is as cordial as ever. 
Some responsible French politicians are going so far as to 
advocate a defensive alliance between the two countries. 

The Bill for the separation of Church and State has passed 
the Assembly and now goes to the Senate. A few modifica- 
tions have been made in the original proposals, the out- 
line of which was given in our last number. The right of 
freely using the Churches, and the property contained in them, 


is now given, although bishops’ palaces, priests’ houses, and 
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seminaries will remain, as originally proposed, subject to rent. 
The provisions with regard to pensions have also been modi- 
fied. Priests who are over sixty years old, and who have 
served for thirty years at least, will receive. a-life pension 
equal to three-fourths of their present salary. Those who are 
over forty-five, and who have served at least twenty years, 
will receive a pension equal to half their salary. No pension, 
however, is to exceed $300. For all the rest of the clergy the 
original proposals remain unchanged. In the matter also of 
Police Regulations some modifications have been made. A 
fine has been substituted for imprisonment in the. case of a 
member of an association failing to keep the law. These. are 
small mercies, but the granting of these concessions indicates a 
growing perception of the injustice of the original proposals, 
and makes it possible to entertain the hope that the more 
mature judgment of the Senators may demand further changes. 


The relations between Austria and 

Austria. ~ Hungary are more critical than 

ever—so critical, indeed, that it is 

hard to see how a separation can be averted except by the 
use of force. Were the constitutional principles, as adopted 
by England and France, the standard of judgment, the con- 
duct of the Emperor-King, Francis Joseph, would have to be 
condemned. The coalition has a majority in the Hungarian 
Parliament, and accordingly it is entitled to have its way 
whether that way is for the good of the country or not. But 
the King is not willing to act unreservedly up to this stand- 
ard. He has granted nine out of ten points of the demands 
of the majority; but is unbending in refusing to grant the 
tenth. He insists that it would ruin the army were it optional 
to give the commands in the Hungarian language. The major- 
ity is as resolute in refusing to abate its demands. It has 
therefore become impossible to form a ministry on the accus- 
tomed lines. For six months .the defeated Liberal Ministry 
administered affairs. On Count Tisza’s insisting upon being 
relieved from such ungrateful duties, an extra-Parliamentary 
Ministry has been formed, not a single member of which has 
a seat in either House. The Premier, Baron Fejervary, had 
however to present himself and his fellow-ministers. on the re 
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assembling of the Chamber. The Premier well knew that he 
was powerless, and had provided himself with a Royal Rescript 
proroguing the session. Having read the Rescript appointing 
him Premier, he wished at once to read the second Rescript 
making the prorogation. By parliamentary custom he had a 
right to do so, the King’s messages always having precedence 
over every other business. The Parliament, however, was so 
incensed that it set aside this custom of centuries. Some of 
the members dubbed the Premier a rogue. One honorable 
member manifested the intensity of his feelings by spitting on 
the floor in front of each retreating minister. A motion, 
proposed by M. Kossuth, was then carried by which the 
Chamber declared its distrust of the Fejervary Cabinet, be- 
cause it was incompatible with the Parliamentary form of 
government. This was carried by a two-thirds majority. The 
second Rescript, proroguing Parliament till September, was then 
read. Notwithstanding the prorogation a debate was opened 
upon the Rescript, and a motion proposed by a former Premier, 
Baron Banffy, was carried, which declared the prorogation be- 
fore the granting of supply to be illegal and unconstitutional, 
forbade the payment of the Hungarian quota of contribution 
to Austro-Hungarian common expenditure, summoned counties 
and communes to collect no taxes and not to enroll recruits, 
and denounced as illegal and unconstitutional any eventual 
calling out of reservists for military service. The motion was 
carried by a two-thirds majority, and the proceedings closed 
amid cries of ‘Long live Norway.” 

The result of this failure to reconcile the conflicting parties 
is to place Austro-Hungary in what is called “ex lex.” While 
Hungary has before now repeatedly found herself in this illegal 
plight, Austria has been able to escape by the use of the 
Emergency Paragraph of her Constitution. The common Aus- 
tro-Hungarian government has not hitherto had this experience. 
The common government is taking the mildest measures com- 
patible with the carrying on of the business of the State, in 
order to avoid a bitter conflict, and is acting so as not. to ap- 
pear to over-ride the will of the Hungarian Chamber. By 
further negotiations with the leaders of the coalition, an at- 
tempt has been made to overcome their resistance; but unsuc- 
cessfully. There seems to be no way to break the deadlock. 
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The action of Norway in separat- 
Norway. ing from Sweden encourages the 
Hungarians in their very similar 
mode of proceeding. It is in truth hard to justify either of 
the two nations. No one ventures to accuse either King 
Francis Joseph or King Oscar of tyrannical conduct, or of 
violating any right of his subjects. But the sympathy of the 
world seems to be with the abettors of division. In the case 
of Norway its action seems to be clearly illegal, and to be a 
breach of the compact entered into when the Union was 
formed. The Swedish King, however, has no desire to make 
use of force in order to compel the Norwegians to maintain 
the former state. But he maintains that the Norwegian action 
is illegal, and is unwilling that future relations should be based 
upon a questionable foundation. His government accordingly 
has asked for powers from the Swedish Parliament to settle 
with Norway the conditions upon which a rightful dissolution 
may be effected, and upon what terms the relations of the 
two countries shall in future be regulated; for guarantees, also, 
that these terms shall be loyally observed. To this the Par- 
liament has assented and a Committee has been appointed to 
settle the precise conditions. There are two parties—the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals. The former are in favor of mak- 
ing these conditions somewhat stringent and the guarantees 
adequate, the latter are more willing to let Norway depart 
easily. Whatever may be the result, another nation has come 
to take a place in the world—perhaps even another Republic, 
but that is still very doubtful. 


The Italian Parliamentary session 

Italy. has come to an end, with what 

was formed as merely a stop-gap 

ministry still in power, and even strengthened by its skilful 
settlement of the very difficult question of the railways. With 
the exception of some two thousand kilométres, the control 
and management of the whole of the railways in Italy has 
now passed to the State. Instead of diminishing the sums de- 
voted to the army and navy, the~opposite course has been 
taken, and taxation, already crushing, is increased. It is not 
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to be wondered at that Italians are coming to us in tens and 
hundreds of thousands. In the municipal elections at Rome 
the Conservatives and Catholics have defeated the efforts of 
the Freemasons and Socialists to secure control. In this way 
Catholics are exercising their power for good. 


The visit of the King to France 

Spain. and England has brought Spain 

more prominently than usual be- 

fore the public eye. His majesty has made a most favorable 
impression. His grace and modesty, courage and frankness, 
have won the hearts of all. He passed some years in Eng- 
land when he was a youth. This led him, he declared, to 
form a great admiration for the constitutional system of gov- 
ernment, and for the way in which Queen Victoria performed 
the duties of a constitutional ruler. It was his intention to 
take her as his model. No sooner had he returned home than 
he had to exercise those duties by forming a new Cabinet, of 
which within twenty-six months there have been no fewer 


than six. It may perhaps be within the power of the King to 
bring about greater stability in the political affairs of the 
Peninsula, and thereby render these questions more intelligible 
and intefesting. 








ew Books. 


This volume,* by the Hon. Mrs. 

FOTHERINGAY. Maxwell Scott, is a most valuable 

By Mrs. Maxwell Scott work for every one who would 

wish to gain a true insight into 

the last years and death, and, we may justly add, into the 
whole character of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s book is founded on, is in great part 
a translation of, the journal of D. Bourgoing, physician to the 
murdered Queen during the years of her imprisonment and at 
her death. This journal, written by an intimate friend, is in 
turn supplemented by the letters of Paulet, Queen Mary’s jailer, 
and the whole further supplemented by other hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscript documents. 

Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s account begins with the removal of 
Mary from Chartley, when the Babington Plot had been re- 
vealed, to Fotheringay, where the Queen was finally executed. 
‘The author gives us first-class evidence. Her own commen- 
taries are but few, and the words of the first journalists are all 
too plain and intelligible. Oftentimes these contemporaneous 
reporters, intimates and enemies alike, give us the very words 
of Queen Mary herself—words so strong, so sincere, so often 
reiterated in the very shadow of death, so dignified, so confound- 
ing to her accusers, that it would seem they were powerful 
enough to annihilate every shadow, every unhappy rumor—and 
how many there are—that has ever attached itself to Queen 
Mary’s name. With regard to the murder of Darnley, though 
this volume does not deal with it, it is well to remember Mary’s 
words before her accusers: ‘‘God and I know that I have never 
attempted nor connived at the death or murder of any one.” 

And if, with some, Mary’s last words be not sufficient to kill 
every suspicion, they at least show a virtue in Mary at the 
end which is something more than human, and surrounds her 
brow, robbed of an earthly crown, with a halo of martyrdom. 

Of course the trial of Mary was as wretched a mockery of 


* The Tragedy of Fotheringay. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. New Edition, Edin- 
burg: Sands & Co. 
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justice as could be, and the perfidy of Elizabeth too much for 
human words to express. The volume shows these things in a 
very evident way. ; 

The late Mr. T. G. Law, author of the chapter on “ Mary 
Stuart” in the latest volume, Zhe Wars of Religion, of the 
Cambridge Modern History, writes: ‘‘ When all hope was lost, 
she (Mary) represented herself as the victim of religious perse- 
cution, and sentiment has invested her pitiable suffering and 
tragic end with the halo of martyrdom.” 

After reading this volume by Mrs. Maxwell Scott, and re- 
membering the words of Walsingham and Davison to Paulet, 
Mary’s jailer, wherein Elizabeth is said to note in Paulet, be- 
cause he did not hasten the execution, a lack of care for the 
preservation of religion, remembering also the words of Lord 
Kent to Mary herself on her last day “that it had been de- 
cided that she could not live without endangering the State, 
the life of the Queen, and the religion. ‘Your life would be 
the death of our religion, your death will be its life,’ remem- 
bering these one cannot but believe that it is not sentiment 
alone that has been effective in investing Mary’s suffering and 
end with the halo of martyrdom. 


In the preface to his Life of Knox,* 

JOHN KNOX. Mr. Lang tells us that he has tried 

By Andrew Lang. - . to get behind what he calls tra- 

dition, but which is also known as 

prejudice and partiality, and in this respect we believe that 
Mr. Lang has succeeded admirably. 

Not every traditional view is prejudiced or false, and it 
happens that Mr. Lang, in getting behind one tradition which 
is false, has given us another traditional view which is true. 

All “traditional” biographies of the great reformer have 
been based on his own History, which Mr. Lang submits to a 
careful, critical study. He finds that this basal source of in- 
formation is reliable only when corroborated by other tested 
data. For, ‘‘the constant aim of Knox, his fixed idea as a 
historian, is to accuse his adversaries of the treachery which 
often marked the negotiations of his friends.” 


* John Knox and the Reformation. By Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. : 
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The best Mr. Lang can say of Knox is that he was pure, 
self-denying, and lived and died a poor man. He was no 
hypocrite ‘He believed as firmly in the ‘Message’ which he 
delivered as in the existence of the visible universe.” 

The worst that can be said is that Knox was a man of the 
times, steeped in its bigotry and fanaticism, which lead him to 
advocate that the killing of Catholics was a meritorious act. 

The merit and charm of Mr. Lang’s volume are due to its 
honesty and impartiality. From the preface to the last appen- 
dix one feels that the author has conscientiously lived up to 
his solemn sense of duty as a historian, and had Mr. Lang 
chosen to give us some of his candid reflections on the more 
important questions in Knox’s life and work, we are sure 
they would have been most interesting and far from “ tradi- 
tional,’’ at least as regards one school of history. 

But because the work is as true and impartial as it is, it is 
the best life of Knox we have. We heartily commend it to 
every student who wishes to form an honest estimate of Knox, 
and we commend it just as heartily to all who admire honest 
history. 

In his faithful interpretation Mr. Lang, we might say, be- 
comes at times unattractive. The current of his thought runs 
now and again unevenly, nor does its expression gleam and 
sparkle so often with that vividness and lucidity that have 
characterized Mr. Lang’s other works. Perhaps the nature of 
the subject-matter precluded any great play of the imagina- 
tion; but the divisions of that matter might certainly be im- 
proved, for at times the chapters are formed mechanically. 
But these defects do not lessen the intrinsic value of the 
work. It is truthful, capable, and impartial, and for it we are 
much indebted to Mr. Lang. 

It is a true ‘instinct which im- 

HOLY CONFIDENCE. pels us to seek for such assur- 

By Mother M. Taylor. ances of God’s tenderness and 
mercy towards men as shall re- 

move all disquietude and anxiety. Souls honestly trying to 
observe the divine commands are often distressed and un- 
nerved by the consciousness of weakness and by the sense of 
sin. The reason why Catholic spirituality reiterates so con- 
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stantly its teachings of hope and trust and confidence, is not 
that we may experience the gratification of assured salvation, 
but rather that we may be freed from the morbid, unhealthy, 
and paralyzing dread which is one of the most powerful in- 
struments of the powers of darkness. Rarely, if ever, has an 
earnest spirit been demoralized by too generous a conception 
of God’s mercy; frequently, on the other hand, the spirit to 
attempt and the will to accomplish great things have been 
numbed by excessive timidity. Few persons experienced in 
the guiding of souls will hesitate to name anxiety as among 
the . greatest actual obstacles to progress in virtue, or to 
welcome writings which go to promote peace and calm in the 
soul of the earnest seeker after holiness. Of course there is a 
minimum limit as well as a maximum, and it would be pos- 
sible to encourage presumption while cultivating confidence. 
But practically, and with regard to the earnest and the honest, 
there is far greater reason to labor for the development of 
peacefuiness of spirit than to bar souls from too familiar. and 
too child-like an intimacy with God. Down at the root of 
things, it may. be, egotism is intertwined more closely with 
uneasy fear than with calm joy; and egotism, of one sort or 
another, is the great enemy of holiness. 

The volume before us at present,* then, is welcomed grate- 
fully. A searching criticism might, indeed, discover numerous 
opportunities of amending and improving the work. Yet the 
defects will entail little or no harm, and the excellences will 
bear much. wholesome fruit. 


The Carmelite Nuns of Boston 
A RETREAT OF TEN DAYS. have translated and published for 
general circulation a little volume 
called Zhe Cenacle + which, for years in the American and for 
centuries in the European houses, has been used as a book of 
preparatory exercises for the Feast of Pentecost. Written in 


* Holy Confidence; or Simplicity with God. Translated by Mother Magdalen Taylor, 
S.M.G., from a werk of Father Rogacci, S.J., entitled Unum Necessarium, Revised by 
Father James Clare, S.J. London: Burns & Oates (Ltd.) 

+ The Cenacle. Retreat of Ten Days. Preparatory to the Coming of the Holy Spirit into 
our Souls. . Fifty Meditations on the Holy Spirit and onhis gifts. Collected in 1696, and pre- 
sented in this form by the Discalced Carmelites for their Spiritual Exercises, Translated 
from the French of the Abbé L. G., by the Carmelites of Boston. Boston: Carmelite Con- 
vent and Angel Guardian Press, 
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Italian in 1671, by the Procurator-General of the Discalced 
Carmelites, translated into German and later into French, the 
work has had no small share in fostering and spreading that 
spirit of prayer with which the name of Carmel is so inseparably 
associated. The happy inspiration which assumes that there 
are numerous souls here among us at the present day worthy 
of acquaintance with this little treasure-book, must not be 
suffered to go unrecognized or to remain fruitless. We be- 
speak for the present publication a reception which will show 
that in point of appreciation at least, however we may fall 
short in practice, we deserve to be numbered among the fol- 
lowers of that high ideal which burns bright and steady upon 
the mountain where the saints of Carmel—canonized and un- 
canonized—have been called to dwell. 

A book which is written for “all souls desirous of spiritual 
progress,” whether in the cloister or the world, which is redo- 
lent of the spirit of contemplative prayer, which is built up 
out of the doctrine .of the Holy Ghost’s indwelling in the hu- 
man soul, which ranges all other conceptions and particular 
notions around this central and elementary one, which directs 
the eye of the mind away from self and toward God, which is 
the offspring of deep experience in the things of the spirit, 
and has been recommended by the test of practical utility for 
generations and generations—such a treatise is the work now 
for the first time put within the reach of a people hungering, 
if we mistake not, for spiritual instruction of the highest and 
purest kind. We trust that those who have been instrumental 
in bestowing this favor upon us will witness such results as 
will amply recompense them for their labors. 


Mr. Leslie Willis Sprague has 

RELIGION OF DUTY. collected and edited the steno- 
By Adler. graphic repotts of a number of 

Felix Adler’s addresses to satisfy 

a demand “on the part of many people” for a book giving 
the results of the Professor’s thought and practical work in the 
field of ethics and religion. An occasional good thing appears 
amid the long stretches of very ordinary paragraphs, and the 
general trend of the whole is toward noble and unselfish 
modes of thinking and living. Yet one.-doubts if the book 
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can really be considered adequate to its glorious title,* or if 
the discussion of the great subjects touched upon is much 
more than commonplace. The Ethical Culture Society is usu- 
ally represented as being quite free of bias with regard to 
creed. The volume before us shows the practical impossibility 
of maintaining this neutrality when abstract ethical culture is 
made concrete and represented by an energetic advocate. 
From the viewpoint of the philosopher who is “ religious ’—in 
the generally accepted sense, which is not M. Adler’s—the ad- 
dresses before us will appear rather superficial and totally un- 
critical, At the same time, it is to be hoped that the plea 
here made for heroism and unselfishness will reach and influ- 
ence many of those whose ears are closed to the appeal of the 
Church. To grow better must needs mean to grow more like 
a true Christian, more fit to be a true Catholic. 


A great deal of curiosity has been 
THE SOLESMES manifested concerning ‘what is 
PLAIN-CHANT. known as the ‘“Solesmes Plain- 
Chant”; more particularly since 
it has been rumored that this particular version is to be taken 
as the basis of the new Vatican editions which are in course 
of preparation. Hitherto one who wished to obtain informa- 
tion on the subject, has been compelled to wade through vari- 
ous lengthy treatises in French or German, and as each author 
has his own opinions, the result has not been very satisfactory 
to the student. We gladly welcome, therefore, the present 
work.t 
And yet, after reading the work carefully, we must confess 
that we are somewhat disappointed. Our dream of plain- 
chant choirs in every parish is rudely shattered by the fol- 
lowing extracts from the preface: “In the first place, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the correct singing of 
plain-chant is difficult, more difficult than the singing of or- 
dinary figured music. It is, therefore, not subservient to the 
end to be obtained if clergymen would initiate the introduc- 


* The Religion of Duty. By Felix Adler. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

+. Complete and Practical Method of the Solesmes Plain-Chant, From the German of the 
Rev. Suitbertus Birkle, O.S.B., with the authorization of the author. Adapted and edited by 
A. Lemaistre. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
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tion of plain-chant by summarily dismissing their salaried 
singers, where such had been previously engaged, and by en- 
trusting the singing of the chant to volunteers, often ignor- 
ant of the art of singing, of music, and especially of chant.” 
“As to boys’ choirs, they are difficult to establish and more 
difficult to maintain. In large parishes only will it be feasible 
to make use of them.” What will the pastors think of this, 
who, about the middle of September, tell their organists to go 
into the school and pick out some boys to form a choir 
which, it is expected, will be ready to take its place in the 
church for the first time an Christmas Day ? 

We are still more disappoined with the “‘ practical” part of 
the work. On page 16 we read: “The strophicus—originally 
sung vibratim or tremolo”; on page 36: ‘What we would 
like to exclude by our warning above is the exaggerated ex- 
pression of a subjective feeling which the text produces in a 
singer, and to which he endeavors to give vent by a theatrical 
tremolo”; and on page 49: ‘‘ Whereby a similar effect would 
be attained by a slight ¢remolo of the voice.” We would very 
much like to know what is the difference between these two 
varieties of plain-chant tremolo, which are apparently allowed, 
and the ‘¢heatrical tremolo, which is ‘ excluded.” The instruc- 
tion on the subject of “Bars” is rather confusing. ‘‘ The 
pauses are indicated by bars, double bars, and half bars. It is 
obvious that the half bar indicates a short pause, the bar, 
however, a long one.” It is not “obvious” that a short bar 
indicates a short pause; we might give any meaning to a 
short bar. ‘‘The double bar indicates the end of a melody.” 
In the “ Liber Usualis ” (1896) we find double bars at the end 
of all the intonations, and before the final phrases of the 
Gradual and Alleluia versicles. Are we to infer that the por- 
tions of chant which follow these double bars are mot melodies ? 

The instruction on “scales” is very erratic. ‘We have 
(page 27) in plain-chant as many different scales as there are 
final notes of the natural scale” What is meant by a natural 
scale, the scale of nature or one of the scales which may be 
played on the white (natural) keys of the piano? We are in 
the habit of defining a scale as a series of eight sounds, dif- 
ferent in pitch, having a certain relation with each other. If 
we ascend, the highest sound must be the final, and if we 
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descend the final must be the. lowest sound; and as both the 
highest and lowest sounds have the same name it follows that 
the natural scale can have but one final; therefore (according 
to this reasoning) there can be but one scale in plain-chant. 
‘‘There. are, however, only four final notes in plain-chant.”’ 
Yet we find eight finals in the “ Liber Usualis.” 

“A melody in the scale of ve, differs peculiarly from one 
in the key of mi, fa, etc.” The author evidently thinks that 
a scale is the same as a key. This notion is incorrect. There 
are no eys in plain-chant. A scale, as was said above, is a 
set of sounds which have a certain definite relation with each 
other; thus, we have the major scale, from do to its octave; 
the minor scale, from /a to its octave; or the various Grego- 
tian scales. A ey is the set of absolute-pitch sounds, which 
corresponds with the major scale, and which, of course, con- 
tains the minor scale, and in which we may find all the 
Gregorian scales. We speak of the ey of A, for instance, 
which is composed of the absolute-pitch sounds of A, B, C 
sharp, D, E, F sharp, G sharp, and A, and which contains 
the major scale of ‘‘A major,” the minor scale of “F sharp 
minor,” and in which we may find all the Gregorian scales. 

We must here remind the publishers of this work, and 
publishers and editors of musical works in general, that the 
musical nomenclature used in France for naming keys is not 
used by English-speaking people generally. We do not speak 
of the sey of Do, of Re, of Mi, meaning the key of C, of D, 
of E, etc.; we use the syllables do, re, mi, etc., for the Ist, 
2nd, and 3d, etc., degrees of the major scale; the meaning 
which was given them by Guido d’Arezzo, their inventor. 

The laws of chant receive in this volume a large share of 
attention. In Chapter II. we find the following: ‘Are there 
really laws of musical form in plain-chant?” “In modern 
music such laws exist”; “We must not seek such fixed rules 
and metres in chant”; ‘‘The simplest motif of two bars”’ ; 
“The first ¢wo motes form a motif”; “‘Plain-chant . . . Zs 
like the art of oratory”; ‘An oratorical discourse . . . 
must be satisfactory in its exterior form’; “It is zmpossible to 
establish rules for this outward form.” 

And now let us examine these laws which apparently are 
impossible to establish: ‘‘ The first law of plain-chant form may 
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be put into the following words, etc.”; ‘The second law of 
musical form in plain-chant is, the union of motifs is a free 
one, # @, it does mot take place according to rules or 
schedules.” 

The second law evidently tells us there is no law. ‘The 
third law is: the simgle parts of a motif must be arranged in 
due proportion.” ! 

Now the first law says that motifs are made up of two or 
three notes, and as the “single parts’’ of a motif are single 
notes, what is meant by a “‘due proportion” in the arrange- 
ment of the single parts? 

“Since all art must rest upon certain laws, so also must 
laws govern in such cases—laws more generative than the law 
of symmetry.” ‘The supreme law in art is human nature.” 
The following is strange, indeed: ‘‘Is not an architectural 
structure founded on the golden rule far more beautiful and 
artistic than the mathematical division into equal parts?” And 
this is surely not very lucid: ‘‘There must exist a beautiful 
symmetry, not so much between the sizgle parts of a melody 
—although even this is very often found . . . but rather 
between text and melody, or, really, between thought, text, and 
melody, z. ¢., the melody must keep pace with the text, and 
the latter with the thought. In other words, the melody must 
grow forth from the text, and this must be entirely governed 
by the thought.” 

Some promoters of the Solesmes Plain-Chant, we fear, have 
several pet theories, and if the facts do not always fit those 
theories, so much the worse for the facts. The following re- 
marks on pauses and note-duration are instructive: ‘ The 
notes of a plain-chant motif do mot vary in duration”; “ All 
notes of plain-chant are approximately of equal value”; “A 
theme composed of egually long notes is conceivable”; ‘“* The 
reason of this deviation of the chant from modern music’’; 
“The word pause is observed after every motif, z,¢, every 
motif must be separated from the following one by a barely 
perceptible intermission.” And then follow the directions for 
making this intermission: ‘‘A very brief extension of the last 
note suffices as a rule”; “ Notes immediately preceding a pause 
are to be somewhat lengthened.” These remarks are illustrated 
by examples written in modern notes in which quarter, eighth, 
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sixteenth, and thirty-second notes are employed! What 
would be thought of a teacher who would impart information 
to his class something like this: “The coins of the United 
States are approximately of equal value; but of course you 
must not expect to get as much value for five cents as you 
will for a dime.” We cannot understand how. an intermission 
can be made between motifs by extending the last note of 
each, and we would also like to know when this “ deviation” 
of plain-chant from modern music took place, and whether it 
is likely to continue for any length of time. 

These rules on note-duration, etc., completely contradict 
those laid down by Dom Pothier in his work Les Melodies Gre- 
gortennes; but we have no doubt that Dom Pothier is now con- 
sidered quite out of date, because undoubtedly new discoveries 
are continually being made by the various students of the dear 
old “‘Manuscrits.” We are led to this supposition by the discov- 
ery of several things in this book which do not ‘appear in the 
Liber Usualis of 1896; among them are (p. 66) two: forms of 
the versicle; a different accentuation of the versicles of Ten- 
ebrz, of the question in the Epistle, a brand new setting of 
the ‘‘ Deus in adjutorium,” another of the ‘ Capitulum,” etc. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with an analysis of 
the Psalm-tones; a ten-page disquisition on the “Gloria” in 
Simplicibus; another on the ‘‘Gloria”- de Angelis, which is 
unaccountably mixed -up with some other “Gloria” (unidenti- 
fied); and about a half-dozen pieces of chant of various grades 
of difficulty ;. and a vast amount of preaching. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (17 June): A wisely planned and powerful organi- 
zation has been founded by Mgr. Bonomelli, Bishop of 
Cremona, for the relief of Italian emigrants in Europe 
and the Levant. This society affords assistance to all 
deserving persons, without distinction of creed. The 
importance of the Bishop’s initiative in this work may 
be measured bythe vast scale of Italian emigration and 
by the miserable conditions in which those poor people 
are generally forced to live. Only three biblical stu- 
dents have had the courage to undergo the first exam- 
ination of the Biblical Commission for degrees in Sacred 
Scripture. 

(24 June): The French Assembly has decided by vote 
that bishops’ houses are to be granted free of charge to 
the associations of worship for a period of two years, 
and seminaries and like institutions for a period of five 
years. Previously, similar regulations have been made 
with regard to Church property. 

(1 July): Belgium keeps this year the Diamond Jubi- 
lee of its national independence. Fitting tribute is 
paid to a great and venerable soul recently passed 
away, Right Rev. Mgr. James Nugent. The Liverpool 
Daily Press speaks of him as one of the most remark- 
able men of his day. His philanthropic personality 
was unparalleled. The story of his life-work is one of 
uninterrupted good, done to the young and the frail, 
the burdened and the led-astray. All who needed the 
solace of true Christian correction and benevolence, 
found in him a gentle, saintly, manly spirit and a life- 
long friendship. Mgr. Nugent was a good Samaritan. 

Dublin Review (July): “The Form of the Human Skull and 
Particularly of the Earliest Known Skulls,” by the Presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Cork. “St. Athanasius and 
Pope Julius I.,” by the Rev. Dom John Chapman, 
O.S.B., is a short history of the trouble between Atha- 
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nasius and the Eusebians, of the appeal of both to the 
Pope, of the synod at Antioch, and of the great Council 
of Sardica, and finally the results of this council’s ac- 
tions.—_Rev. Dom H. N. Birt, O(S.B., in the ‘“ Re- 
ligious Influences in London,” continues his sketch of 
the work of the various religious institutions there, con- 
sidering in this number the. Salvation Army, individual 
missions, revivalist meetings, etc. In answer to the 
question, Why does the Protestant Church Read the 
Book of Esther? Rev. Hugh. Pope, O.P., writes a lengthy 
article, showing the attitude of the Fathers on the Deu- 
tero canonical books, especially that of Esther. He 
draws a comparison of this attitude with the views of 
the reformed churches on the same books. In conclu- 
sion, he appeals to Cardinal Newman’s opinion of the 
Book of Esther, justified, as it is, by the words of Pro- 
fessor Sayce “The ‘Acta Pilati’ and the Passion 
Document of St. Luke,” by Very Rev. Mgr. A. S. 
Barnes. Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard sketches the main 
lines of argument in Newman’s Grammar of Assent, and 
discusses some of the objections to it, especially those 
of Bishop Hedley. “The Anti-Christian Policy of the 
French Government,” by Rev. A. Coleman, O.P., treats 
of the French troubles, Combes’ defence of his policy, 
the Bill of Separation, and the present condition of 
Catholics in France. Rev. A. B. Sharpe attempts to 
justify the ways of God to man, discussing the problem 
of fevil in the world, enquiring how evil can enter into 
the constitution of the universe without destroying or 
impairing its essential goodness. 

The Month (July): Under the title “The Problem of Evil,” 
Rev. Sydney F. Smith undertakes to offer a solution of 
this much-discussed question. He directs his arguments 
mainly against the materialists who claim that the exist- 
ence of evil in-the world is a sufficient proof of the non- 
existence of God, and against the pessimists, ¢. g., Scho- 
penhauer, who, while maintaining that there is a First 
Cause, infers that it cannot be good, and imputes to it 
an evil character. In the first. place the writer acknowl- 
edges his inability of solving’ fully the problem, and re- 
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signs himself to the task of showing that in this world 
“there is nothing demonstrably incompatible with belief 
in the power and goodness of its Maker,” limiting his ef- 
forts in this article to the existence of physical evil. He 
argues that pain and suffering are overbalanced by the 
amount of good, giving examples to uphold his arguments. 
Though this be true, there still remains a question to be 
answered. Why does God, since he is all-good and 
omnipotent, allow anything to mar the happiness of life ? 
Perhaps, it is replied, God was not free to make a uni- 
verse without an intermixture of good and evil, for such 
a course might have been intrinsically impossible. But 
allowing that it were possible for God to have made a 
perfect universe, he would have had to adopt one of these 
three alternatives: ‘‘ Either he must have determined to 
make some readjustment in the present arrangement of 
things, or he must have determined to interpose continu- 
ally to check each evil effect of the natural operation of 
the present cosmic causes as soon as it was on the point 
of arising, or he must have refrained altogether from 
creating a material universe populated by various forms 
of organic life.” But each of these would have resulted 
in a far worse condition than the present one. Rev. 
Herbert Thurston concludes ‘‘The Strange Story of the 
Abbate Sidotti ” Rev. Francis Aveling makes a plea 
for emotion in religion. He maintains that since emotion, 
like volition and intellect, is a property of mind, it should 
be a legitimate guide in the religious. side of life. 

The Crucible (June): First issue of ‘‘a Catholic magazine of 
higher education for women.” The editor explains that 
the new magazine is the outgrowth of a sense that 
‘“we have no choice between pressing forward toward 
excellence and seeing the education of Catholic children 
gradually passing out of our hands.” The editor will 
receive in a spirit of gratitude all criticisms, and will 
be. glad of any suggestions as to the kind of articles 
likely to prove useful, or of practical ways in which 
the magazine may serve the Catholic educational body. 
Free copies of the opening number will be sent, upon 
receipt of postage, ‘to any one who will undertake to 
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distribute them.——Sr. M. X. speaks of the crisis that 
is now upon the Catholics of England, urges all to 
reach the standard of scholarship required, ard laments 
that of the Catholic body at large it may be said: 
“We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, and yet we 
strike not, but securely perish.”’——Father Strappini 
contributes some thoughts on _ education. Marie 
Maugeret sketches the Christian Feminism movement in 
France. Dom Nolle describes secondary education of 
girls in Germany. Margaret Fletcher (the editor) 
gives a paper, full of illumination, as to the influences 
brought to bear on the development of women by 
Christian faith, and as to the changes witnessed during 
Christian history. 

La Quinzaine (16 June): Georges Goyau writes of the life 
and work of Jean-Adam Moehler. Gabriel Louis- 
Jaray gives us his opinion of the trouble between France 
and Germany over Morocco. Albert Toughard com- 
‘ments on the series of disasters which have befallen 
the Russians in the Far East. 

Le Correspondant (10 June): The leading article of this number 
is from the pen of Emile Ollivier, of the French 
Academy. The subject he has taken in hand is that of 
Italian affairs of the last century, treating especially of 
the conflict between the Garibaldian party and the Holy 
See. The writer shows a wide knowledge of the.inter- 
national complications of that trying period, together 
with a sympathetic appreciation of the positicn of the 
Papacy. The parts taken by Bismarck, by Victor 
Emmanuel, by Napoleon III., are; indicated. The mili- 
tary struggles are described, first concerning the battle 
at Monte Rotando and then of the struggle at Mentana. 
To outsiders his praise of French bravery and activity 
at that time and place seems slightly exaggerated. 

(25 June): “The Emperor and the Pope after Men- 
tana” is a continuation of Emile Ollivier’s first article in 
a previous number of this magazine (June 10). This in- 
stallment gives more of the French side of Italian poli- 
tics. The effect of the battle of Mentana on both sides 
of the Alps is told; in France there was great joy, as 
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evidenced in their parliament, as shown by some 
speeches quoted, especially the words of Chesnelong, 
Lamartine, Rouher, and Moustier. In Italy there was 
corresponding depression, together with the dogged in- 
tention of keeping up the struggle until the Eternal 
City would be taken from the Papacy and made the 
capital of the Italian nation. Quotations from the 
speeches of Micelli, Crispi, Ferrari, Ratazzi, and others 
are given. A new book on the Concordat has been 
published by Alfred Baudrillart and is reviewed in this 
number by Auguste Largent. The work is highly 
praised and evidently is an excellent treatment of this 
highly complicated and important question of French 
and Papal politics. 

Etudes (5 June): The last legation and the death of St. Fran- 
cis Borgia are the occasion for a lengthy article by 
Pierre Suau. Victor Poucel sends in his first article 
on ‘Intellectual Spontaneity,”’ a lengthy discourse on 
the ré/e excitation plays in the nutrition of the mind. 

“The Falsehoods of the Rupture” call forth a 
lengthy article from the pen of Jean Lefaure. The 
writer first expends a considerable amount of rightecus 
indignation on the French Freemasons, through whose 
efforts most of the anti-clerical laws have been enacted, 
especially that of 1901 against religious orders, and 
that of 1¢05 against religious teaching. He claims that 
the very title of the law regarding Church and. State is 
false. It should be “the suppression of Church in the 
the State,” and not separation of Church and State. 
Furthermore, he laughs at the law guaranteeing liberty 
of conscience and free exercise of religion. Many more 
of the new laws come in for the_ ridicule of Lefaure, 
especially that the Republic “ recognizes no sect,” “ does 
not pay any sect,” “the churches are the property of 
the State,”’ etc. 

(20 June): Jules Doize gives us the history of the most 
important cathedrals of France. As a preparation for 
the beatification of Fr. Salez and his companion, Fr. 
William, F. Tournier sketches briefly their lives, work, 
and martyrdom. Victor Poucel continues the series of 
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articles on “Intellectual Spontaneity.”———“ The Iniqui- 
tous Separation,” by Paul Dudon. 

La Revue Apologetique (16 June): In this number a series of 
articles on Catholic apologetics is begun by Rev. G. 
Lahousse, S.J. This first installment is mainly historical, 
that is, tells of the methods that have availed in past 
times to defend the Church against error. A good out-— 

line of the old traditional apologetic is giver—the proof 
that is based on the divine commission of the Church as 
the divine organ of revelation. To-day the author tells 
us of foes that disregard the old methods. The attacks 
of rationalists and the methods of higher criticism seem 
to demand a new and stronger array of Catholic apolo- 
getics. The writer suggests some arguments: First, the 
Church as she is and has been in times past is a guar- 
antee of what she teaches; secondly, the argument from 
history. The Abbé J. Fontaine in reviewing an old 
book of apologetics—L’ Art de Croire, by Auguste Nico- 
las—shows an intense distrust of what has been cailed 
the ‘New Apologetics,” and advises a speedy return to 
the methods employed in the last century by Nicolas. 
y Fe (June): M. Fernandez contributes an article on 
apologetics. The opening paragraph of the article is as 
follows: ‘‘No one who attentively considers the present 
state of men’s minds can help feeling a sentiment of 
terror deep enough to unnerve the most vigorous. Every- 
where there prevails a complete forgetfulness of the most 
elementary principles of order and morality; man wan- 
ders blindly. and uncertainly over the rough way of life. 
The so-called wise ones have apostatized from the true 
wisdom and now, satisfied with having forgotten the su- 
preme destiny of humanity, combat with furious hate the 
one true religion which alone can lead men to that des- 
tiny.” In another paper will be given the author’s ap- 
preciation of the ‘‘ Method of Immanence,” and then his 
view of the traditional method. Commenting upon Va- 
caudard’s Etudes de Critique et d'Histoire Religieuse, L. 
Murillo objects to the conclusion that the Apostles Creed 
is of post-apostolic origin, to the qualifying of the tra- 
ditional opinion as a “legend,” to a certain marked pre- 
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dilection for advanced critics like Harnack, to offensive 
remarks concerning the august and truly Catholic Philip 
II., to the supposition that Urban VIII. was impelled by 
convenience rather than truth to intervene in the case 
of Galileo. 

Rassegna Nazionale (t June): L. de Feis makes reply to the 
criticisms passed upon his denial of the authenticity of 
the Holy House of Loretto. Twenty-five years ago he 
became nearly certain that either imposture or hallucina- 
tion was at the root of the belief in question. Yet he 

“never spoke of his opinion, and even when questioned 
he was silent or made evasive answers. When at last 
he thought of settling the question by examining the 
diaries of pilgrims to the Holy Land, in the years suc- 
ceeding the supposed date of the translation of the Holy 
House, the idea was applauded very generally, for it 
was supposed that the result would be gain for the 
truth and for the Church. The publication of an article 
quoting pilgrims who saw the Holy House in Nazareth 
after the supposed date of the translation has, however, 
occasioned many adverse criticisms. ‘‘ Nevertheless crit- 
icism is necessary and, without failing in the respect due 
to traditions, we can examine which are worthy of be- 
lief and which are not; indeed, we should do that much 
out of respect for the truth to which we should never 
attach falsehoods. It is not doubting the divine omni- 
potence if we examine miracles, as the Church does, in 
order to see if they are well proved, so that there may 
be no false witness to things which God did not do. 
Will the Gospel be less true, said the great Fleury, if 
we learn that St. James never went to Spain nor St. 
Mary Magdalen to Provence? nor, I may add, if we 
knew not the lives of St. Expedit and St. Philomena, 
which are built the one upon ignorance and the other 
upon visionary accounts.” The Rassegna sends its con- 
gratulations to Mgr. Bonomelli, Bishop of Cremona, on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his first Mass. 
R. Mazzei also presents a sketch of the Bishop’s famous 
pastoral recently published and greeted with much sym- 
pathy by some, but sharply criticized by others, who 
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were either timorous of conscience or glad of a chance 
to attack a bishop who, beside deserving well of the 
Church, is unhappy in having deserved well of his country 
also. The pastoral outlines the character and reason- 
ableness of external devotions, and rebukes superstitions, 
such as that of the lady who offered a light to both 
statues of the Madonna lest offence might be given to 
one of them, or such as that practised in a diocese 
(non-Italian) where they distributed a sheet made up of 
one hundred little pictures of the Madonna, with instruc- 
tions to swallow one picture daily for one hundred con- 
secutive days. 

{16 June): Obituary tribute to Mgr. Scalabrini, of Pia- 
cenza, one of the foremost prelates of Italy, and founder 
of the institution to care for Italian emigrants in 
America. 
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HE annual convention of the Catholic Educational Association was held 
in New York City, July 11, 12,:13. His Grace the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Farley kindly offered-the use of Cathedral College, Madison Avenue 
and East Fifty-first Street, for the convention. The Buckingham Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street, was the headquarters for the association 
during the convention. It is directly opposite the Cathedral and most con- 
venient. ‘ 
The officers of the association are: The Right Rev. Denis J. O’Connell, 
D.D., rector of the Catholic University, Washington, D: C., President Gen- 
eral, the Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S.S., D.D., Baltimore, Md., Véce-Presi- 
dent; the Very Rev. Bernard J. Mulligan, Camden, N. J., Zveasurer; the 
Rev. F. W. Howard, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary ; the Very Rev. Patrick 
McHale, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Very Rev. P. J. Garvey, D.D., Over- 
brook, Pa.; the Rev. John A. Conway, S.J., Washington, D. C.; the Very 
Rev. L. A. Delurey, 0.S.A., Villanova, Pa. ; the Rev. Louis I. Walsh, Salem, 
Mass; the Rev. Thomas A. Thornton, New York City. 

The order of exercises for the sessions of the convention was: 

Tuesday, July rz. 9, A. M.—Pontifical Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. 

II A. M.—General meeting in Cathedral College. Opening of session by 
the Right Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D.D. Registration. Appointment of com- 
mittees. 

11:30 A. M.—Department meetings in Cathedral College. In these 
meetings the following papers were read and discussed : 

In the Seminary Department meeting—The Teaching of Holy Scripture 
in the Seminary, the Rev. Simon Lebl, D.D., St. Francis’ Seminary, Milwau- 
kee; the Rev. James F. Driscoll, S.S., D.D., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y. 

In the College Department meeting—History of Philosophy, the Rev. E. 
L. Rivard, C.S.V., St. Viateur’s College, Illinois. 

In the School Department meetings—Catholic View of Moral and Reli- 
gious Training in Elementary Education, by Rev. M.-J. Considine, of New 
York. : 

Wednesday, July 12. 9:30 A. M.—Department meetings in Cathedral 
College. The following papers were read: 

In the College Department meeting—Catholic College Discipline in the 
Formation of Character, the Rev. Francis Cassilly, S.J., St. Ignatius’ Col- 
lege, Chicago, III. 

In the School Department meeting—Supervision of Catholic Schools: 
Necessity, Methods, Aims, the Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Supervisor Catholic 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In the Seminary Department meeting—The Teaching of Pedagogy in 
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the Seminary, the Rev. Hermann J. Heuser, St. Charles’ Seminary, Over- 
brook, Pa.; the Rev. Francis P. Duffy, D.D., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y.; the Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D., Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

11 A. M.—Discussion in College Department on Statistics of Attendance. 
of Catholic Students at Non-Catholic Colleges, and the Causes Thereof. 
Discussions in the School and Seminary Departments at the same hour. 

8 Pp. M.—General meeting in Cathedral College.» Joint discussion on 
What the Parish School Can Do for the Catholic College. Points suggested 
for discussion: (a) Closer union of all our educational forces the need of 
the hour; (b) How many graduates of our parish schools go to non-Catho-: 
lic colleges? (c) The founding of scholarships for the parish school by the 
college; (d) The teaching of Latin and other preparatory branches in the. 
parish school; (e) More active interest by college men in the work of the 
parish school. 

|. Thursday, July 13.. 9 .A. M.—General meeting. Business session. : 
Election of Officers. 

9:30. A. M.—Department meetings. The following papers were pre- 
sented : 

In College Department—Best Method of Teaching Rhetoric and Poetics 
in the College Curriculum, the Rev. L. A. Grace, C.M., Niagara University. 

In the School Department—Text-Books in Catholic Schools, the Rev. 
Thomas J. O’Brien, Supervisor Brooklyn Catholic Schools. 

In the Seminary Department—Practical Work in the Seminary as a 
Preparation for the Work of the Ministry, the Rev. W. C. Hoctor, C.M., St. 
John’s Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. A. Vieban, S.S., J.C.D., St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 

11 A. M.—Discussion in all departments. Business sessions and general 
meeting. Reading of resolutions and closing exercises. 

The sessions were public and open to.all wishing to attend. 

At the grand public meeting Thursday evening, at 8 o’clock, in Carnegie 
Hall, the programme was as follows: 

Overture, ‘‘ America,” by the New York Catholic Protectory Band; the 
‘¢ Star Spangled Banner,” national anthem, by a chorus of seven hundred 
boys and girls of the New York parish schools, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Renz; ‘* The Red, White, and Blue,’ by the chorus; Mascagni’s ‘‘ Ave 
Maria,” by the Alumni Quartet of Manhattan College; ‘‘Holy God, We 
Praise Thy Name,” by the chorus; ‘‘God of Nations,” by the Catholic Pro- 
tectory Band. : 

Addresses were delivered by Most Rev. John M. Farley; Eugene A. 
Philbin, Regent of the State of New York, on Education and the State; Cor- 
poration Counsel John J. Delany, on Education and Good Citizenship; Luke 
D. Stapleton, on Education and Parental Rights; and the Rev. W. O’B. Par- 
dow, S.J., on Education and Religion. 

The local arrangements for the convention and public meetings were in 
charge .of the following committee: The Right Rev. Monsignor Lavelle, 
D.D., V.G.; .the. Very Rev. James F. Driscoll, D.D., President of St.: 
Joseph’s Seminary, New York; the Rev. John J. Collins, S.J., President of 


. 
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Fordham University; the Very Rev. David W. Hearn, S.J., President of St. 
Francis Xavier’s College; the Very Rev. P. J. Hayes, D.D., President of 
Cathedral College; the Rev. Brother Edward, F.S.C., President of Manhat- 
tan College; the Rev. Anthony Lammel, P.R.; the Rev. Dennis J. Mc- 
Mahon, D.D., P.R.; the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P.; the Rev. Thomas 
A. Thornton; the Rev. Joseph F. Smith; the Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Right Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, D.D., V.G., Chairman. 

The delegates of the Catholic Educational Association represented Par- 
ish Schools and Institutions containing over a million students. In the dis- 
cussions much practical wisdom was shown and a desire to utilize the best 
results of modern pedagogy, particularly in teaching the secular branches of 
knowledge; while never ceasing to affirm the supremacy of the spiritual 
element in the child’s life, in accordance with a recent statement by the 
Rev. Edmund T. Shanahan, D.D., of the Catholic University. 

He spoke strongly against the materialistic tendencies of the times and 
the social and economic systems responsible for them, and a plea for a higher 
appreciation of the individual and a loftier estimate of life. He said in part: 

The trend of thought and endeavor in our day is away from the spiritual 
and the personal and toward the material and the physical. The rapid ad- 
vance of science during the past fifty years has contributed much to our ease 
and cumfort, but has not correspondingly improved the quality of our man- 
hood. We have learned to control the forces of nature much more effec- 
tively than to shape our own conduct. It is only natural that we should have 
the defects of our qualities. 

Our ways of thinking and acting have been affected by the era: of 
material .prosperity in which we live, so much so that the word ‘‘ honor” has 
an air of the counting-room about it, and the type of man who fills the pub- 
lic eye is he who adds to the sum of human wealth. 

The cause of it allis not tar to seek. The spiritual and moral value of 
man has been forced out of consideration in the interests of trade. We are 
now witnessing a crucial instance of this tendency in the fi.ctitious transfer of 
moral responsibility from- personal individuals to impersonal corporations. 
A public evasion of justice upon so large a scale shows how little Christian 
ethics has penetrated into the structure of our civilization. 

It is a high-spirited age, needing the bit and bridle much more than the 
whip and spur, and needs no type of man more than the organically complete 
and developed individual. 

We have become so infatuated with the idea of progress that we have 
not stopped to inquire into its definition. It is this.one-sided understanding 
of what novelty means that has cheapened our ideals, deadened our moral 
and spiritual sense, and made man remain stationary while the material 
world about him is steadily on its way to betterment. 

‘ * * * 

Principal Walter B. Gunnison, of the Erasmus High School, Brooklyn, 
discussed one of the most important questions on the programme of the 
National Educational Association, which. held its annual convention recently 
at Ocean Grove, N. J. Dr. Gunnison argued that the time and energy. of 
principals should be given to teaching in preference to administrative work. 
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A certain amount must be given to parents seeking advice, and others dis- 
posed to shirk responsibility for the stern performance of duty in regard to 
their spoiled children. He will find many to approve this outline of a prin- 
cipal’s duties: 

First—The art of teaching involves many things, and one of these is the 
necessity of keeping alive one’s interest in the imparting of knowledge. 

Second—A man in charge of a high school must direct and adjust the 
working of specialists in many branches. There still remains the fact, how- 
ever, that a principal should represent sound and accurate scholarship in some 
line. 

Third—The most valuable duty of a principal is to have his pupils, not 
by name or number, but to know them so that there is established, however 
imperfectly, the kindly and friendly relation that exists between the parent 
and child. 

Fourth—Again, closer than the intimacy between pupil and principal 
should be the intimacy between teacher and principal. The real success of 
an institution depends not on one but on all. The educational czar should 
understand that he is an anomaly in these days, and is beset with the same 
dangers in the educational world as his prototype in the political world. He 
may succeed for the time, but his crown is the target for every missile, and 
will remain in place only because of a Cossack cordon of official red tape and 
bureaucratic inefficiency. 

Fifth—A gain, the assumption of simple direction and supervision is a 
dangerous one, in that it too often leads to a feeling of superiority and dog- 
matic infallibility which is humorous to the one who knows the facts. 

That we may, therefore, be in position to do our fullest service to our 
charges and to advance our usefulness in the honorable and commanding 
places we occupy, I would urge your careful consideration of this matter, and 
earnestly give it as my humble opinion that each principal can do no greater 
service than to demand that conditions shall be so changed, or, better and 
truer, that he’should so change conditions, that his time shall not be used in 
theless essential matters of a clerical assistant, but that his training and ability 
shall be felt in the noblest part of school work, so that when he lays aside his 
work he may be entitled to that greatest of all titles—teacher. 

* * * 

Among the Paris book notes of the Evening Post Stoddard Dewey re- 
lates some interesting reminiscences of the youngest member of the French 
Academy in these words: 

A book of ‘more recent history, vitally interesting to many still living, 
and instructive to all who wish to follow the inside story of their own times, 
is the Journal kept day by day by the late Comte d’Haussonville during the 
Siege of Paris from beginning to end. It starts from the fatal 4th Septem- 
ber of 1870, and shows the drifting apart of Paris from Thiers and the party 
which had-picked up authority in the street; but it does not comprise the 
after-explosion of the siege in the bloody civil war of the nation against Paris 
during the Commune. The author was a member of the French Academy, 
like his son, who now publishes the book; he had for his wife a Broglie, 
granddaughter of Madame de Staél—an instance of continuity in history and 
letters. 


. 
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Etienne Lamy, the new Immortal, elected to the French Academy June 
8, is perhaps known abroad only to the readers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. lf Americans could interest themselves in his subjects, it would be 
well worth their while to make acquaintance with his books, with their pure, 
manly, crystal-clear French and upright, Liberal ideas. Of course he has 
been chosen by the ‘‘ party of the dukes,” but by a respectable majority. 
His only serious competitor was Maurice Barrés, who is also.a Conservative, 
not to say Nationalist, in politics, and far more resplendent with literary 
glory before a vain universe. All the members of the Academy were present, 
including the now un-Parisian Rostand, excepting Anatole France and 
Henri Lavedan. The former, since the Dreyfus affair launched him on a 
passionate sea of anarchism, notices the Academy only to blast it with the 
anathema maranatha of his new religion; the latter is son of the famous edi- 
tor of the Catholic review Le Correspondant, whose place M. Lamy has taken. 
As far back as 1883 Taine, after reading an article of M. Lamy on the 
Republic, declared: ‘‘If that author presents himself at the Academy he shall 
' have my vote.” In fact, with all his Liberal Catholicism and the close rela- 
tions in which -he stood to Leo XIII., M. Lamy has always been a Repub- 
lican, and has suffered for his political as well as for his religious faith. He 
is now sixty years old, and was a pupil of Lacordaire’s school, which did so 
much to unite—unavailingly, as it seems in France—the old and the new in 
Liberal thought and action. By the way, like Barrés, Jules Lemaitre, Renan, 
and even Anatole France and Waldeck-Rousseau, he is an example of those 
masters of literary style that seem to issue from the Church schools more 
readily than from the science-tormented State Lycées. At the close of the 
fatal Franco-Prussian war he was sent up to the National Assembly, which 
was to try to reconstitute France, by his native department of the Jura. He 
believed in the Republic and against Thiers, carried through a demand fora 
reform of all public services. The navy was assigned him, and the present 
high commission is the result of his studies of several years. Against Mac- 
Mahon he was one of the 363.Republican deputies returned after the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament; but the Republic, now advancing on its Radical way, 
soon broke and banished him from political life. He.had refused to accept 
the famous Article VII. of. Jules Ferry, with its wholesale suppression of reli- 
gious schools. This has given him the leisure for historical studies of the 
Second Empire and the National Defence, and of France in the Levant, and 
for, the desperate effort to unite men of his own kind in consistent action for 
a Liberal Republic. Where the Pope failed, he could scarcely succeed; but 
the universal esteem in which he is held by all parties may still allow his 
great talent scope if the Republic begins soon enough the return swing of its 
pendulum. 

- M. Lamy was all but elected to the Academy several years ago, losing 
only by a single vote in favor of Paul Hervieu. His book of most importance 
to. American. readers is undoubtedly La Femme de Demain (The Coming 
Woman); that of most interest, his Memoirs of Aimée de Coigny—the light 
prisoner of the Terror, who inspired her fellow-captive, André Chenier, with a 
priceless ode—only the poet lost his head a second time, under the guillotine, 
while the lady, who had only lost her heart, lived to lose it again and again 
down to her death in the full peace of the Restoration. 
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The Seton Circle tendered a reception to the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Farley recently, at the Fordham club-house, which was beautifully decorated 
with the national flags and the Seton Circle colors and was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. The Archbishop expressed his approval of the careful study that was 
being made of the classics, of great movements, such as the Tractarian move- 
ment, and of history. The Archbishop especially commended the study of 
Scott’s novels. The address of the evening was by Judge Tierney. The 
President of the Bronx Borough, the Hon. Louis Haffen, introduced the 
speakers. A fine literary and musical programme was rendered. Later in 
the evening supper was served. The Seton Circle is famous, not only in the 
Bronx but in the surrounnding boroughs, for the excellence of its literary 
work and for the spirit of sociability which it fosters. The society has been 
in existence ten years. The Moderator of the circle this year is the Rev. 
Daniel Burke, D.D. The President is Mrs. J. J. Barry; Mary C.'‘Freeston, 
Secretary. 

* * = 

At the latest monthly meeting of the St. Vincent’s Reading Club, South 
Boston, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick gave a most interesting and instructive ad- 
dress to the members, on The American Citizen. After the lecturé an infor- 
mal reception was tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick. Miss Ellen A. 
McMahon is the efficient President of this club, which owes much to the fos- 
tering care of Father Patterson and the other priests of St. Vincent’s Church. 

The Cathedral study club, of New York City, under the direction of the 
Rev. William B. Martin, has completed a very successful year. 

In addition to the constant service rendered to the Hecker Reading 
Circle, of Everett, Mass., Mrs. F. F. Driscoll is much in demand for her rare 
musical gifts. She delighted her friends recently by a song recital, assisted 
by Mr. M. J. Dwyer, of Boston, with Mr. James T. Whelan, organist of the 
Boston Cathedral, as accompanist. It was given in Whittier Hall, Everett, 
in presence of an audience which crowded the spacious auditorium, and re- 
presented all that was best in the society of the town, without regard to 
religious dividing lines, while many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Driscoll came 
from Boston and other places. Few people are so beloved in their native 
place, and justly so, for noble Christian example, public spirit, and helpful- 
ness to all, as Mr. and Mrs. Driscoll. The latter also has won high reputa- 
tion in the musical circles of New England through her superb and well- 
cultivated voice and exquisite taste in music. 

Among the audience were the Rev. J. F. Mohan, rector of the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, the Mayor of Everett, the superintendent of 
schools, most of the membership of the Everett Club, with which Mrs. Dris- 
coll has been long connected, and the Hecker Reading Circle, whose first 
president she has been. 

These young ladies acted as ushers: Misses Annie G. Hill, Alice Lane, 
Elizabeth Herlihy, Dora Keegan, Alice Sheehan, Jeanne Breau, Daisy Har- 
denbrook. 

As the programme proceeded many compliments were paid by the music- 
lovers present to the charm and freshness of the selections, and their artistic 
rendition. Following is the programme: 
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Cavatina, ‘‘ Roberto tu che adoro” (Meyerbeer), Mrs. Driscoll; Aria, 
‘*Flower Song from Carmen” (Bizet), Mr. Dwyer; Songs, (a) ‘‘ The Swal- 
lows” (Cowen), (b) ‘‘ The Lullaby of the Night” (Brackett), Mrs. Driscoll ; 
Duet, ‘‘A Night in Venice’”’ (Lucontoni), Mrs. Driscoll and Mr. Dwyer; 
Songs, (a) ‘‘ The Sweetest Flower” (Lieber), (b) ‘‘ Because” (Guy D’Herde- 
lot), Mr. Dwyer; Song, ‘‘Song of Love’ (Mrs. Beach), Mrs. Driscoll; 
Piano, (a) ‘‘ Fantaise Impromptu, C sharp minor” (Chopin), (b) ‘‘ Gavotte, 
B minor” (Bach-St. Saéns), Mr. Whelan; Songs (a) ‘* Still as the Night” 
(Bohm), (b) ‘‘ Irish Lullaby ” (Needham), Mrs. Driscoll; Duet, ‘‘O That We 
Two Were Maying” (Smith), Mrs. Driscoll, Mr. Dwyer; Waltz Songz, ‘‘ Voci 
di Primavera” (Strauss), Mrs. Driscoll. 

* * * 

Mrs. J. H. McDonough, of Dallas, Texas, has written a letter to Zhe 
Southern Messenger, published at San Antonio, in regard to the supply of 
reading for the young. She has a definite plan capable of application to 
many places, and expressed in these words: 

The intelligent, inquiring American child of to-day will read something— 
if not clean, moral books suitable to his age, then books of the Midnight 
Marriage stamp, and pastors, parents, and teachers are responsible. So the 
question arises how to provide proper literature for the children in the forma- 
tive period of their lives, thereby cultivating a taste for the best, and making 
the reading of dangerous and trashy books, in after years, no temptation— 
simply an impossibility. Now there seem to be only two ways open to us— 
one is to create a demand for Catholic books in the public libraries, the other 
is to establish parish libraries. I have been told that books requested by a 
number of public library patrons would be purchased, but in the Southwest, 
where the Catholic population is numerically small, I fancy the number. of 
Catholic books which reached the library shelves during a year, through this 
method, was rather insignificant. The more effectual plan, though involving 
work and sacrifice, is the establishment of parish libraries in connection with 
the Sunday-Schools. These being under the direct supervision of the pastor 
will be a great influence for good—will reach all the children alike, rich and 
poor, will foster a love for reading, and raise the thoughts and minds of the 
children to higher things. In the Cathedral parish, Dallas, a Sunday-School 
library was opened last year with a limited number of books, which through 
the donations of friends has been increased to 300 volumes. For six months 
the circulation was 1,542 books, and the library has been open only one hour 
on Sunday between the Masses. The ambition of those in charge is to fur- 
nish the room with bcok-cases, desk, tables, etc., to increase the number of 
books, and open at least twice a week. This they hope, with our Lord’s help 
and the kindly assistance of friends, to accomplish. To see the avidity with 
which the children read and demand such writers as Father Finn, S.]J., 
Father Spalding, S.J., Father John Talbot Smith, Charles W. Stoddard, 
Marion Ames Taggart, Maurice F. Egan, Marion J. Brunowe, and other 
standard Catholic writers, is to prove that they know what is good, and that 
every effort spent in this direction will bear fruit a hundredfold. 


M. C. M. 





